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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER %, 1857. 





Notes. 
BOOK-DUST. 


In dusting or rearranging miscellaneous books, 
what happened to Dominie Sampson must happen 


to others: namely, that the books are opened one | 


by one, and that many or most of them offer 
something which arrests the attention, and im- 
pedes the operation. A note might be made, if it 
were the time for making notes: a slip of paper 
inserted enables the process to go on, and the 


existence of “ N. & Q.” offers a definite induce- | 
The following mis- | 
cellaneous collection consists of matters each of | 


ment to return to the point. 


which might be a note by itself: and there is no 
reason why a number of notes by one individual, 
the order of which is dictated by the accidental 
location of books on a shelf, should not be as fit 
for insertion, in a series of short articles, as the 
same materials piecemeal. The variety of subjects 
is mostly owing to the caprice of those who have 
bound volumes of tracts together, or the smallness 
of choice for matters to be bound together. 


1. The Royal College of Physicians, by Chas. | 


Appended is an ac- | 


Goodall, Lond, 1684, 4to. 
count of the proceedings against empirics up to 
the death of Charles I. In the preface good 
short accounts of physicians up to Sydenham. 
To Dr. Caius the public were indebted that it was 


declared unlawful for surgeons to give medicines, | 


so that a wounded man was compelled to have 
both a physician and a surgeon, or to dispense with 
medicine altogether. Query, which ought he to 
have done ? 

2. Some new Thoughts founded upon new Prin- 
ciples, by B. H. J., Lond. 1714, 4to. On the 
motion of the earth, tides, longitude, &c. Though 
published nearly thirty years after the Principia, 
and dedicated to the Royal Society, Newton is 
neither named nor alluded to. This is nothing but 


pure ignorance, as is obvious: and it illustrates | 
my belief that until long after his death, Newton | 
was very little known to the {mass of the people, | 


or more known as Master of the Mint than as a 
discoverer in science. 
knowledge, one of the mass. 

3. Compendium LEuclidis Curiosi, translated 
from Dutch by Jos. Moxon, London, 1677, 4to. 
The author's name not given. It teaches how to 
make all Euclid’s constructions, so far as in the 
first four books, with only one opening of the com- 
passes. The author says he had heard that J. B. 
Benedictus had done this, but could never find 


the book, and that many doubted the existence of 


any such book. But it does exist, being Resolutio 
omnium Euclidis . . . una tantummodo circini data 
apertura, by Joh. Bap. de Benedictis, Venice, 
1553, 4to. It goes over the whole of the elements. 


The writer was, as to | 


Benedetti has been recently found among the old 
Copernicans. The Dutch author gives accounts 
of several partial attempts. Mascheroni pub- 
lished at Pavia, in 1797, a work in which the 
compasses only were used in Euclid’s construc- 
tions, without the ruler. Napoleon, then just 
leaving Italy, became acquainted with it, and 
made it known to the French savans. It was 
translated by M. Carette, Géométrie du Compas, 
Paris, lst ed. 1798, 2nd ed. 1828, 8vo. 

4. In the advertisements to the above appears a 
| work entitled An Exact Survey of the Microcosme, 
from the Latin of Remelinus, the human body 
with turn-up plates, so that the interior might be 
studied by lifting up the paper once, twice, or 
more. I remember that Cobbett argued against 
permitting dissection, affirming that these plates, 
or some like them, had been published, and would 
answer every purpose. None but a flat would 
have trusted a surgeon educated on plane dia- 
grams. 

5. A Catalogue of all the cheifest Rarities in 
the Public Anatomik Hall of the University of Ley- 
den, by Francis Schuyl, Leyden, 1719, 4to. Pro- 
bably printed for the English medical students. 
Among other anatomical rarities are the following : 

‘A great oyster shell weighing 150 pound. A pair of 
Laplander’s breeches. A Muscovian monk’s cap. A 
model of a murthering-knife found in England, whereon 
} was written, Kill the dogs, burn the bitches, and roast the 

whelps. A pot in which is China A black fly 
led a beetle, brought from the Cape of Good Hope.” 





beer. 


calle 


The pot of China beer reminds me of the 
“China ale” which appears in Newton’s private 
expenses at College. Was either anything but 
tea? Was the name beetle uncommon in Eng- 
land in 1719 ? " 

6. The Religion of the Dutch, London, 1680, 
4to. From the French, purporting to be letters 
from a Protestant French officer to a D.D. at 
Berne. But I believe that it was written by an 
English High Church priest. William had lately 
married the English princess, and the Church 
party looked with aversion on the possibility of a 
Dutch succession, and the certainty of a Dutch 
| alliance. The object of the tract is to prove that 

the Dutch are not worthy of the name of Pro- 

testant Christians, and that in any case England 
ought not to join with them against France. 

One great charge against them is their toleration. 

“ The States-General do, without any Scruple, suffer a 

great number of Socinians, most of whom are born and 
brought up amongst them, and never had the least 
thought of doing them any harm, upon the score of their 

Religion. Your Canton, and the City of Geneva, would 

have thought themselves guilty of a great Crime against 

God, if they had not by death taken off these two heretics 

Servetus and Gentilis], who held such strange Errours, 

against the Divinity of Jesus Christ. But the States- 

General would think they had committed a great Sin 

against God, if they should put any of the Socinians to 
| death, whatever their Errours might be.” 
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What a joke it is to think that the above was 
not ironical. The writer goes on to state that a 
Socinian book had been publicly burnt at Am- 
sterdam, probably at the request of the publisher, 
who forthwith put on a new title-page, stating 
that it was the book which had we condemned 
to be burnt by the common executioner. 

7. The Massacre of Glencoe, being a True Nar- 
rative, London, 1703, 4to. This is little more 
than the report of the Commissioners, and of the 
parliamentary proceedings. Macaulay appears 
not to have known of this publication. The last 
sentence is, “ You know likewise that by the in- 
fluence of the same persons [persons about the 
Court] this report was sup pressed in King Wil- 
liam’s time, tho’ his Majesty's Honour required 
that it shoul 1 have been pub lished.” The preface 
is dated Edinburgh, Nov. 1, 1703. 

8. The New Planet no Planet; or, the Earth no 
wantlring Star, except in the wandring Heads of 
Galileans, by Alex. Rosse, London, 1646, 4to. 
This is not the book of nearly the same title, 
which was published some years before in Latin, 
but is an answer to Bishop Wilkins. I have given 
some extracts from it in the Companion to the 
Almanac for 1836. I will add one sentence 
more : 

“ But I remember what: Aristotle saith of some may- 
bees or possibilities: Avvdrov ri dv elvar 4 yevéoOar, wh 
elvar 82, unde EveoPar, that which may be, may not be, and 
never shall be, and so the Earth may be a Planet; that 
is, neither is, nor ever shall be, a Planet.” 

9. The Philosophicall Touchstone, by Alex. 
Ross, London, 1645, 4to. Rosse here spells his 
name differently. The book is written against Sir 
Kenelm Digby. Does the notion still exist any- 
where, that if milk boil over, the cow will get in- 
fle ammation in the udder unless salt be thrown on 
the fire ? Chalmers (or at least Gorton from Chal- 
mers) mentions neither of these works, though 
they must be the works which Butler had in his 
head when he made the well-known allusion in 
Hudibras. 

10. Dutifull and Respective * Considerations 
upon Foure severall Heads of Proofe and Triall in 
Matters of Religion. Proposed by the High and 
Mighty Prince James ... in his late Book of Pre- 
monition to all Christian Princes. . . . By a late 
Minister and Preacher in England. s. 1, 1609, 
4to. Written by an English priest who had re- 
turned to the Roman Church ; and printed abroad 
for circulation in England. The words Pope, 
Roman, §c., are obviously avoided as far as pos- 
sible; but Catholic and Heretic are very fre- 
quently used, being words which were used in both 
churches. The apparent intention is that the 
book may lie on a table without being immediately 
perce eived to be I *opish : and I read a great many 


“ Honest Flaminius; you are very respectively wel- 


come, Sir.” — Timon of Athens, Act ILL. Se. 








pages before I found out that it was more than a 
precursor of the Laudian school. 

11. A Review of Dr. Bramble, late Bishop of 
Londenderry, his faire Warning against the Scotes 
Discipline, by R. B. G., Delf, 1649, 4to. A de- 
fence of Scotland, Presbyterianism, and John 
Knocks. 

12. An Inquiry into the Present State of Popu- 
lation in England and Wales, by W. Wales, Lon- 
don, 1781. ‘This was Reuben Burrow’s copy (1* 
S. xii. 142.), who has written in it “his vile and 
most execrable book, 1781.” The work is ad- 
dressed to the question of the supposed decline of 
population, on which Wales made various inqui- 
ries, both in person and by letter. Then, as now, 
there were those who had an idea that to count 
the population is a sin: but the number in that 
day was much larger than it is now. Wales 
says: 

“ My friends in some parts of the country were assailed, 
not only with persuasion, but by threatenings of every 
kind; such as loss of employment, prosecutions, and even 
blows. .... In a large manufacturing town, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, I was beset by a crowd of women, 
who had taken an alarm from the nature of my inquiries, 
and perhaps escaped the fate of Orpheus by whispering 
one of the good women, who had set upon us, that his 
majesty might possibly settle small annuities on every 
poor man and his wife, who brought up a certain num- 
ber of children to be useful members of society. The 
news flew like wildfire, and I met with no further opposi- 
tion there. 

“T had written on this subject to a very intimate 
friend, a dissenter of the independent church, without 
receiving any answer to it; but on a second application, 
rather more pressing, he vouchsafed to write as follows: 
‘Sir, I have received your two letters of the 2nd and 
15th instant, and in answer to them refer you to 1 Chron. 
chap, xxi. It will be readily imagined that I was 
not long in looking for my answer, nor without surprise, 
when I read, ‘And Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel.’ ‘To this laconic epis- 
tle I replied, that he had not only mistaken persons, but 
situations; and that he was so far from being in the 
situation of David, and I in that of the Devil, as he sup- 
posed, that I was really David's representative, preparing 
to stop the sword of the destroying angel which had 
lately made such a devastation among us. My friend 
was convinced of his mistake, and has since furnished 
me with a great variety of the most useful information.” 


Surely the answer, though as good as the argu- 
ment, was no better. Wales ends by saying that 
the amount of opposition was so great as to con- 
vince him that he could never carry his inquiries 
to ig extent. 

13. The Bloody Almanac....by that famous 
astrologer, Mr. John Booker. iden a perfect ab- 
stract of the prophecies proved out of Scripture, by 
the noble Napier . . . London, 1643, 4to. This 1s 
often attributed to Napier himself. Booker brings 
out the end of the world for some time between 
1688 and 1700. 

14. Canonis Trigonometrici Dilucidatio, by I. 
C. L. Bosse, Helmstadt, 1750, 4to. I notice this 
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with reference to 1* S. i. 401.461. There is often 


set down in catalogues a history of the trigono- | 


metrical canon, by Frobesius, who certainly wrote 
learnedly on the ancient history of mathematics. 
It is nothing but this thesis, which is not historical 
at all. Frobesius was the professor before whom 
the disputation was held. 

15. Phenomenon Singulare, seu Mercurius in 
Sole, cum Digressione de Causis, cur Dionysius 


Abbas minus justo a Nativitate Christi Domini nu- 
merare docuerit: de capite et anni Ecclesiastici, | 


by J. Kepler, Leipsic, 1609, 4to. (pp. 38., and one 


separate plate headed “demonstratio ocularis”). | 


This tract is very rare. Drinkwater-Bethune 
(Life of Kepler, p. 18.) does not mention it: nor 
is it in his list of works. Lalande describes it, 
from Weidler. Drinkwater-Bethune only men- 
tions the mistake of supposing a spot on the sun 
to be Mercury, made by Kepler in his Paralipo- 


mena, which he afterwards retracted when the | 


spots on the sun were discovered by the telescope. 
But he does not know that when Mestlinus and 
others questioned the possibility of seeing Mer- 
cury on the sun, Kepler wrote this tract in rein- 
forcement of his opinion. 

16. A Treatise of the System of the World, by 
Sir Isaac Newton, translated into English: Lon- 
don, printed for F. Fayram, at South Entrance 
under the Royal Exchange, 1728, 8vo. By pos- 
sibility some explanation of this work may yet be 
detected. It is said to be the popular view of his 
system which Newton at first intended should be 
the third book of his Principia. Immediately 
after his death, it was published as above, no one 
knows how, or why, or by whom. A few months 


looked into it to see why Newton should have 
edited it. It is very strong upon the motion of 
the earth, a doctrine by no means universally re- 
ceived, even in the Universities, in 1672. Perhaps 
Newton, with an eye to the future, wanted to 
make his Cambridge contemporaries say A before 
he asked them to say B. It is what we should now 
call physical, astronomical, and geometrical geo- 
graphy, as opposed to political geography, of which 
there is none. Newton's general approbation of 
its doctrines makes it worth more study from his 
commentators than it has received. Not that 
Newton appears to have looked, very closely into 
it: he has let pass some gross mistakes on the 
English mile. A. De Moraan. 
(To be continued.) 





APPIAN UPON SPARTAN PRISONERS OF WAR, 


It is stated incidentally by Appian, in his Ro- 
man History, that when the Lacedamonians, under 
the pressure of circumstances, repealed the dis- 
qualifications of the prisoners taken at Pylos, and 
restored them to their rights, they said xomdoOwv 


| of viuor Thuepoy, that is, “ let the laws sleep today ;” 


the word riuepoy being cited in the Doric form, 
viii. 112. 

This statement represents the disqualification 
of the captives at Pylos as having been originally 


| created by the permanent law of the country, with 


afterwards, according to Rigaud (Hist. Essay on | 


the Principia, p. 78.), the original Latin was pub- 
lished. { cannot find that Sir David Brewster 
mentions it, nor the writer in the Biographia 
Britannica. There is no copy of it in the Royal 
Society’s Catalogue. Watt had not seen it: he 
gives the title as The System of the World in a 
Popular Way: which some have copied who ought 
to have gone to higher sources. It is open to in- 
quiry whether it be really Newton’s original draft, 
or that draft altered by the editor, or an entire 
forgery made by popularising some of the third 
book of the Principia. That it should be published 
just after Newton's death, in so private a way, is 
suspicious. It does not even refer to Newton's 
death, which an accredited editor must have done. 
The very first page makes Newton attribute the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion to Plato, Anaxi- 
mander, and Numa Pompilius. It is strange that 
these assertions should never have raised a doubt 
of the genuineness of this work. 

17. Geographia Generalis, by Bernhard Vare- 
nius, edited by Isaac Newton, Cambridge, 1672, 
8vo. This was twice reprinted at Cambridge. 


It is well known, but nobody ever seems to have 


regard to prisoners of war who returned from 
captivity ; and as having been at some subsequent 
time removed by a special legislative interference 
in their favour. It is therefore inconsistent with 
the account of Thucydides, who says that these 
prisoners, on their return to Sparta, re-entered 
upon their full rights of citizens, and that some of 
them had been appointed to oflicial positions; but 
that the Lacedemonians, mistrusting their fidelity, 
subjected them to a special disqualification from 
all public offices, and from buying and selling. 
He adds, that after a time this disqualification 
was removed, and that they were restored to their 
full rigbts. According to Thucydides the law of 
the country left these prisoners in the full posses- 
sion of their rights, and they were disqualified by a 
privilegium. According to Appian the law of the 
country deprived them of their rights, and their 
disqualification was removed by a privilegium. 
(See Thue. v. 34.; Grote, Hist. of Gr., vol. vii. 
p- 30.) 

In this conflict of testimony, the account of 
Thucydides may unhesitatingly be preferred. The 
anecdote of Appian is not however altogether in- 
accurate: he has indeed erred in referring it to 
the prisoners of Pylos; but it is correct if applied 
to another period. 

At the time of the battle of Leuctra, Spartan 
citizens who allowed themselves to be taken alive 
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by the enemy, and who afterwards returned to 
Sparta, were subject to civil disqualifications. 
Those who returned from that battle were so 
numerous and powerful that it became impossible 
to enforce the law. Agesilaus was thereupon in- 
vested with a legislative dictatorship in order to 
provide for the case; but he made no alteration in 
any existing law. He contented himself with de- 
claring that for that day the laws in question 
should sleep, and for the future resume their 
vigour. The words of Plutarch, who gives this 
account in his Life of Agesilaus, c. 30. are: bri 
Tovs vdéuovs Sef ohucpoy day xabetdcew. He repeats 
the substance of this account in his Apophthegms, 

. 191. C., p. 214. B. It also recurs in Polyen. 
li. 1. 13. Compare Grote, vol. x. p. 261--2. 

A similar suspension of this disqualification was 
made in favour of the Lacedwemonians who escaped 
from the defeat of Agis by Antipater in 330 B.c. 
(Diod. xix. 70.) 

No reasonable doubt can exist that the event 
to which Appian referred was the act of Agesilaus 
after the battle of Leuctra, and that his memory 
misled him in referring the expression about the 
slumber of the laws to the more celebrated case 
of the prisoners at Pylos. 

The severity with which the military republics 
of antiquity treated their own citizens who al- 
lowed themselves to fall alive into the hands of 
the enemy, instead of dying in battle, is illustrated 
by the debate in the Roman senate, reported by 
Livy, upon the application of the Roman prisoners 
who had survived the battle of Cannz to be ran- 
somed by the state. The Senate refused the 
ransom, and returned them to Hannibal. The 
spokesman of the prisoners admits his conviction, 
“nulli unquam civitati viliores fuisse captivos 
quam nostra,” xxii. 59., and afterwards Rome is 
called a “civitas minime in captivos jam inde an- 
tiquitas indulgens,” c.61. The “captivi” here 
alluded to are not prisoners of war taken from the 
enemy, but Roman soldiers who have allowed 
themselves to be made prisoners of war by the 
enemy. Cicero, Off: iii. 32., in alluding to this in- 
cident, says: “ Eos senatus non censuit redimen- 
dos, cum id parvé pecuniad fieri posset ; ut esset 
insitum militibus nostris aut vincere, aut emori.” 

The same feeling as that which animated the 
Lacedemonians and which determined the refusal 
of the Roman Senate to ransom their own pri- 
soners after the battle of Cann, but which has 
almost disappeared in modern times, is forcibly 
expressed in the celebrated Ode of Horace on the 
return of Regulus to Carthage (iii. 5.) : 


“ Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 
Dissentientis conditionibus 
Feodis, et exemplo trahenti 
Perniciem veniens in «yum, 
Si non periret immiserabilis 
Captiva pubes.” 
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And again: 


“Si pugnat extricata densis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis 
Qui perfidis se credidit hostibus ; 
Et marte Pcenos proteret altero, 
Qui lora restrictis lacertis 
Sensit iners, timuitque mortem.” 





INTRODUCTION OF STAGE COACHES, 


We have recently seen in the Memoirs of Geo. 
Stephenson what prejudices travelling by railway 
had to encounter; and no one can now in his 
holiday ramble pass any country town without 
hearing the moans of landlords and tradesmen 
over the decay of inns, because stage coaches have 
ceased to change horses, and because certain ten- 
pounders are licensed by the excise, and not by 
the magistrates, to sell beer “to be drunk on the 
premises,” instead of being limited to the former 
jingle of 

“Table beer ? 
Sold here.” 


The accompanying extract from a pamphlet 
that was looked upon as a fair authority in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century may interest 
your readers, and show that the general use of 
stage coaches was met with objections, and the 
decay of inns with as much concern, as serious and 
as conclusive as any made against the modern 
locomotive and beer shops. The extract also gives 
the middle of the century as the period when 
stages first became common. 

In the Trade of England Revived, 4to, Lon- 
don, printed by Dorman Newman in 1681, p. 26- 
7. sec. xiii., concerning stage coaches, the author 
thus pours forth his lamentations : — 


“There is another late grievance which doth prejudice 
and injure all those trades before premised (i.e. the Wool- 
len and Silk Trades, and Hawkers). For were it not for 
these there would be abundance of cloth and stuff and 
trimming of suits used and worn out, then now there 
is. And they do not only wrong these trades, but many 
others also, as the Tailor, the Hatter, the Sadler, the 
Shoemaker, and the Tanner; for were it not for these 
coaches, there would be far more of the commodities used 
and vended then now there are. And they do not a little 
incommode all the innes in all the cities and market- 
towns in England; for where are no coaches frequenting 
the innes, they have very little (if any thing) to do; and 
they who have them, get no such advantage by them, 
being forced to take such under rates for their horse-meat, 
that the loss they thereby sustain is greater than can be 
regained by the guests which those coaches do bring unto 
their innes; and then the owners of them do receive so 
little benefit that many of late years have been utterly 
undone by them. And then they carry multitudes of 
letters which otherwise would be sent by the post, and 
were it not for them there would be more wine, beer, and 
ale drank in the inne then is now, which would be a 
means to augment the King’s custom and excise. Fur- 
thermore they hinder the breed of horses in this kingdom, 
because many would be necessitated to keep a good horse 
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that now keeps none. Now seeing there are few that are 
gainers by them, and that they are against the common 
and general good of this nation, and is only conveniency 
to some that have occasion to go to London, who might 
still have the same wages as before these coaches were in 
use (which hath not been much above 20 years), there- 
fore there is good reason that they should be suppressed. 
Not but that it may be lawful also to hire a coach upon 
occasion; but that it should be unlawful only to keep a 
coach that should go long journeys constantly from one 
stage or place to another upon certain days of the week 
as they now do.” 


And then after complaining that the alehouses 
fed injured the inns, the writer goes on: 





“Furthermore the innes are a great conveniency, com- 
mon to the whole nation, being necessary for the refresh- 
ing of wearied travellers, and so ought to be encouraged. 
Besides they pay great rents to many gentlemen in this 
kingdom, which must inevitab ly fall, if they meet with 
such discouragements as these are. Now seeing it doth 
appear by what hath been said that so many alehouses 
are in no way at all beneficial to the publick good, but 
many ways injurious to the same, then there is reason to 
suppress them; and I conceive there would be little less 
of beer and ale drank then now there is; for all sufficient 
men that can bear the expense of their money and time 
would then frequent the innes upon all occasions, as now 
they do the alehouses.” 

Ws. Durrant Coorer. 


81. Guilford Street, Russell Square. 





PETITIONS TO CHARLES I. 


I enclose the copies of the two last petitions in 
my copy of the trial of Wm. Hampden (see N. & 
y” _2°°S. iii. 464.). 
words illegible i in the third, from the writing being 
partly bound in to the back. A. 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


“To the Kinges most Excellent Matic, 

“The humble peticdn of the Com® of the late Palt and 
others of his Mates Loyall subiects of the kingdome 
of Scotland. : 

“Humbly shewinge that whereafter our many suffer- 
inges, this time past, extreme necessity hath constrained 
us, for our releife, and obtayninge of ot humble and just 
desires to come into England, where accordinge to o* in- 
tencdn formerly declared, wee haue in all our iourney 
liued vppon oT owne meanes, victualls and goods brought 
along wt vs, and neither troublinge (the) peace, nor 
hauinge of any of y™ Ma subiects of whatsoever qualitie 
in their p’sons or goods; and haue carryed o'selues in a 
moste peacable maner till wee were pressed w' strength 
of armes to such forces out of the way as did without o* 
deseruings, and as some of them haue at the point of death 
confessed (ag* their owne conscience), oppose o* peacable 
passage to New barne (?) vppon Tine, and haue brought 
their owne bloods vppon their owne heads, agt o* purposes 
and desires exp... in o* Pet" (?) sent vnto them at 
Newcastle for preventinge y* like or gi... . incon- 
veniencyes that wt*out further opposicOn we may come 
unto y*... . for obtayninge from yo" Mat* Justice and 
goodness, satisfaction to our just demands. Wee yot 
Matis most humble and loyall doe still insist in yt sub- 
missive (?) of peticoninge w*" wee haue kept from the be- 
ginninge and from y* w8 noe , . . of yor Mati enemies 


There are a good number of 


| 


and of... . adversity yt wee heretofore haue sustayned, 
. prospitious success w*" can befall us shalbe able to 
diuert our minds. Most humbly intreatinge yt y" Matie 
would in y* depth of yo" royall w . . . consider at last of of 
pressinge greuances, and pr wide ' for the repayinge of o 
and losses, and wt ye aduice and consents of y* 
kingdome of England... . in a se ttle ed and firm and durable 
peace att all invasions, by sea and land, Wee may w** 
cheerefullness of hart pay vnto yor Mate (as of natiue 
kinge) all due obedience, that can be expected from loyall 
sub, and that agt the many andg.... euills w™ at 
this time threatens both kingdomes, whereat all yor good 
tremble to thinke, and we" we beseech 

God to avert from yor Mate .... That it may be 
established in religion and righteousness. And yor Mates 
g.... answere we humbly desire and earnestly wait 








for.” 
“ His Mati At our Court at Yorke, 5 
1640. 

“ His Mate hath seene and considered this wt*in written 


* answere. ith Sept 


| peticdn, and is gratiously pleased to returne this answer 





That he finds it in such general termes, y* vntill 


by me. 
desires, his Mate can 


you expresse the p’ticulars of y" 
give noe direct answere therevnto. 
“Wherefore his Ma requires yt you set downe y‘ 





p’ticulars of yor demands, wt expedicdn, he hauinge 
beene always ready to heare and redresse y® greiuances of 
his people, and for the more mature deliberation of his 


great affayrs, his Mate hath already giuen out sumons for 
the meetinge of all the peeres of this kingdome in y® 
city of Yorke vppon ye 24** of this month, that with the 
advice of the peeres you may receue such answere to y" 
peticdns as shall most tend to his honor, and the peace 
and wellfare of his dominions. And in the meane 
time, if peace it be that you desire (as you pretend) he 
expects, and by this his Matie com a you advance 








noe further w yor army into theis p s, w°" is the onely 
meanes that is left for the pres 44 t ) > p's rue peace be- 
tweene the two nations, to bringe their vnhappy dif- 


1 none is more desirous of 
LIMERICKE,” 


ferences to a reconciliation, w 
than his sacred Ma' 


“To the King’s most excellent Mat 
“The humble peticOn of y™ Mats loyall and obedient 
names are vnderwritten in the be- 
and many other 
expence of that suit 


subiects whose 
halfe of themselues 
“ Most Gratious Soueraigne, the 





and seruice w*" wee owe vnto yo" sacred Mat, our earnest 
affection to y® good and welfare of this yo" realme of 
England hath moued ys in all humilitie to beseech yor 
royall Mat to giue vs leaue to offer ynto yo" princely 


wisdome the apprehension w*" wee and other yor faith- 
full subt* have conceiued of the great distempre and 
dangers now threatninge the Church and State of yor 
royall person and the fittest meanes whereby they may 
be remoued and preuented. 

‘The euills and dangers 
please d to take notice ar¢ ' theis : 

‘Theis sundry innovations in matter of religion, the 
oath and cannons lately imposed on y* Clergy and other 
yor Maties sub‘, the great increase of popery, and the im- 
ployinge of popish recusants and others (ill affected to 
the religion by lawes estab lished) in places of power anc d 
trust, espe cially in comandinge men and armes, both in 
y® feild and in sundry countyes of this yo" realme , whearas 
by the lawes they are not permitted to haue armes in 
the ir owne howses. 

“ The great mischeife w** may fall upon this kingdome, 
if the intencdns w*" haue been credebly reported, of 
bringinge in Irish and forraigne forces, shoud take effect. 





erof yor Matie may be 
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“The vrginge of ship money and p’secution of some 
sherreifs in y* star chamber for not levying it. 

“The heavy charges vppon marchandizes to the dis- 
couragm* of trade, the multitude of monopolies and other 
pattents, whereby the comodities and manufactures of 
this kingedome are much burthened to the greate and 
vniversall greivance of yo" people, the great greife of yor 
subiects by the longe intermission of Parlm*, and the 
late and former disoluing of such as haue been called 
w'tout the happy effect w*" otherwise they might have 
p’cured. 

“ For the remedy whereof and the prevention of dangers 
that may ensue to yor royall person and the whole state, 

“They doe in all humility and faithfulness beseech 
yo® most excellent Mat that you would be pleased to 
summon a Parlt wt*in some shorte and convenient time, 
whereby the causes of theis and other great greiuances 
w*" yor people lyes vnder, may be taken away, and the 
authors and counsellers of them may be then brought to 
such legal tryall and condign punishmt as the nature of 
the seuerall offences shall require, and the present warre 
may be composed by yo" Mates wisdome w**out effusion 
of blood, in such maner as may conduce to the honor and 
safety of yor Matie* person, y® comfort of yor people and 
the vnitinge of both yor realmes agt the comon enemies 
of the reformed religion. 

“And yor Mates pet* shall euer pray, &c. Their names: 

Earles. Lords. 
“ Beprorp. Lo. Nort. 

Herrorp. Lo, WILLowny. 

Essex. Vicount Lea. 

MousGRAur. VicountT MANDEVILE. 

BuLLINGBROOKE. Lo. Brooke. 

By y° way. Lo. Heywarp. 

RvuTLAND. Lo. SAUILL. 

LINCOLNE. Lo. WHARTON, 

Exetor. Lo, LOVELACE.” 


 MOBILIA.” 


In the Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, 
translated from the French of Jules Labarte, 
there is a note (p. 2.) on the word mobilier. That 
note is too long to be copied; but its purport is 
to introduce the word mobdilia as a term descrip- 
tive of works of art, not included in our general 
sense of “ moveables.” 

Having recently met with an interesting illus- 
tration of the use of that word, corresponding with 
moviliario in the Historia General de Espaia, 
por Don Modesto Lafuente, tomo iv. p. 249., I 
send it to you, particularly as there are other 
terms, the right explanation of which may be of 
use towards a Glossary of Archeology. The 
translation made by Lafuente is taken from the 
will of Ramiro I. of Arragon, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract. Ramiro died a.p. 1061. 

“ Et vassos de Auro, et de Argento et de Girca, et 
cristalo et ‘ Macano,’—et meos vestitos, et acitaras, et 
collectras, et almucellas, et servitium de mea mensa, to- 
tum vadat,” &c., &c. 

Lafuente’s translation of this document is cur- 
tailed ; it is printed as quoted by him in the His- 
tory de San Juan de la Peiia, por Briz Martinez, 
p. 438. Apart, however, from the illustration it 





affords of the meaning of the word moviliario, 
there is another, macano, which he adopts from 
the original, and of which I can find no definition. 
Ducange leaves it unexplained, as will be seen 
from the note I have extracted from his work :— 


“En cuanto 4 mi Moviliario, oro, plata, vasos de estos 
metales, de alabastro, de cristal y de macano*, mis ves- 
tidos y servicio de mesa, vaya todo con mi cuerpo 4 San 
Juan, y quede alli en manos de los Sefores de aquel Mo- 
nasterio; y lo que de este Moviliario quisiere comprar 6 
redimir mi hijo Sancho, cémprelo o redimalo, y lo que 
no quisiere comprar, véndase alli 4 quien masdiere; y 
aquellos vasos que mi hijo Sancho comprare 6 redimiere, 
— sea peso por peso de plata, ¢ Y el precio, de lo que mi 
hijo, comprare 6 redimiere, y el precio de todo lo demas 
que fuere vendido, quede la mitad por mi Anima 4 San 
Juan, donde he de reposar, y la otra mitad distribtiyase 4 
voluntad de mis maestros}, al arbitrio del abad de San 
Juan y del obispo que fuere de aquella tierra, y del Seiior 
Sancho Galindez, y el Sefior Lope Garcés y el Sefior 
Fortuiio Sanz, y de otros mis grandes Barones, por la 
Salud de mi dnima pdrtase entre los diversos monasterios 
del reino, y en construir puentes, redimir cautivos, levan- 
tar fortalezas, 6 terminar las que estén construidas en 
fronteras de los moros para provecho y utilidad de los 
cristianos.” 

“ As regards my ‘ Mobilia,’ gold, silver, vessels of these 
metals, of alabaster, crystal, and of ‘ Macano,’ my wear- 
ing apparel and table service, let all these go with my 
body to St. Juan [de la Peiia}, and remain there in the 
charge of the Superiors of that Monastery, and whatever 
of this ‘Mobilia’ my son Sancho may wish to buy or 
redeem, let him do so, and whatever he may decline, let it 
be sold there to the highest bidder. And those vessels 
{of gold and silver] which my son Sancho may buy or 
redeem, may be to be bought, at the rate of ‘ weight for 
weight of silver.” And of the amount of what my son 
may. buy, and of the amount received for the remainder 
which may be sold, let the half be set aside for the good 
of my soul at San Juan, where my body is to repose, vand 
the other half let it be distributed according to the will 
of my Masters, and the discretion of the Abbot of San 
Juan, and of the Bishop of that district, and of My Lords 
Sancho Galindez, Lope Garcés, and Fortuiio Sanz, and of 
others my great Barons, that it may be divided for the 
good of my soul, among the different monasteries of my 
kingdom, and for the construction of Bridges, the re- 
demption of captives, to erect fortresses or finish those in 
course of construction on the Moorish frontiers for the 
advantage and utility of the Christians.” I 

S. H. 


Pall Mall. 





Minor Notes. 


Anonymous Manuscript.— Mr. R. W. Jacon’s 
communication (2™ S. iv. 203.) from a manuscript 





* Macano. Ducange, under Macanum. Charta Lusitan., 
apud Brandaon. tom. v., Monarch. Lusitan., p. 304, “Unam 
copam deauratam in Macanis, et circa bibitorium, et circa 
pedem.” Can this word relate to enamel? The enamel of 
Arragon is described in Laborde’s Notice des Emaux, 
Paris, 1853. 

+ Peso por peso di Plata. If this be rightly rendered, 
it could hardly be the value of the materials. 

t Maestros. According to Neuman, a term of respect 
in monastic orders, which does not appear to be confirmed 
by Salva, or the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. 


[2™4 S. Ne 91., Sepr. 26. '57. 
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book, headed “ Earl of Chatham,” has brought to 
my recollection some stanzas written in the year 
1813, for the Anniversary Meeting at Exeter, to 
celebrate his descendant’s birth-day, the late Wm. 
Pitt. The six quotations by Mr. Jacon from his 
manuscript, of “qualities peculiar to the Earl of 
Chatham,” are so similar to the spirit of the five 
stanzas, that I send you the original copy, hoping 
to preserve them in your valuable collection. 


“ Hail we his Memory, he who braved 
Temptation, Faction, Power, 
Hail Pitt the Patriot, he who saved 
His Country, — his this hour. 


“ England, we know, his firmness saved 
*Midst States in ruin hurled, 
Europe by that example braved 
The storm which shook the World; 


“ Firm as our Rock, he quelled the storm 
Of Anarchy’s wild reign, 
And hence the friends of Mad Reform 
His principles disdain, 
“ But these have stood the test, and proved 
His greatness and our Fame, 
And long by loyal subjects loved 
Be Pitt’s a deathless Name. 
“ Then Hail his Memory, he who saved 
His Country, He who Faction braved, 
When Terror stalked, and Treason raved 
That Kings should be no more. 
“ A Nation’s riches at command, 
And countless thousands in his hand, 
Temptation nobly did withstand, 
And died, as he lived — Poor.” 
W. Cottyns. 
Haldon House. 


Transatlantic Telegraph, its original Projector.— 


“We have been informed that the first telegraphic 
dispatch to be transmitted across the ocean will be the 
compliments of James Buchanan, President of the United 
States, to Queen Victoria, and the return dispatch will 
convey Her Majesty's reply. The third dispatch will be 


from England, and will be, it is said, a complimentary 


tribute to Horace B. Tebbets, Esq., the original projector 
of this great enterprise. 
a resident of Boston, and is now of New York. He has 
devoted the last six years of his time almost exclusively 
to the enterprise now so near completion.” 

Since the insertion of my Query in the July 
Number of “N. & Q.,” I observe it has been an- 
swered in the above cutting from the Boston 
Post. 

Malta. 

Provision for a Retiring Bishop. — 

“On the accession of Henry VII. to the throne in 
1485, he was continued Deputy to Jasper, Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Lord Lieutenant, whereupon that year he held a 
parliament at Trim on the Monday after Corpus Christi 
day, when the manor of Swords was confirmed to John 
Walton, Archbishop of Dublin, for his maintenance during 
life, he having resigned the see to Walter Fitzsimons by 
reason of his being deprived of his sight.”— Collins's 
Peerage, iy. 445. 

E. H. A. 





Mr. Tebbets was for many years | 


| the captain, given up, and drowned. 


W. W. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ He is a brick,” its origin. — At a duel which 
took place in Scotland not many years ago, a per- 
son who was charged with its preliminary arrange- 
ments, carried with him to the ground two bricks, 
which he so placed as to mark the distance be- 
tween the combatants, when their pistols should 
be discharged. Several shots having taken place 
without effect, the parties became reconciled, and 
returned to Glasgow in friendship together. One 
of the seconds being asked how his principal had 
behaved, answered, like a “ regular brick,” mean- 
ing that he had been as immovable as that which 
was at his feet, at the time when the shots were 
exchanged. Hence the origin of the phrase, and 
the meaning of its application. W. W. 

Malta. 


Growth of Horny Substances out of the Human 
Subject. — With reference to “Irish Freaks of 
Nature” (2™ §. iv. 186.), allow me to observe 
that the freak alluded to is not exclusively Irish. 
In a little town on the sea coast of Norfolk, a poor 
man of the age of sixty, who was formerly a fisher- 
man, has a horny excrescence growing out of his 
lower lip. It was at one time permitted to grow 
to the length of a couple of inches, but he now 
keeps it down by weekly paring. When at the 
length I have mentioned the horn gradually ta- 
pered toa point. I believe that other —e 


of this Jusus have been recorded. .G 
Maltese Cats.—It is stated in the Albany Ex- 
press: — 


“ That a New York merchant recently sent for a cargo 
of Maltese cats from that celebrated island, per schooner 
‘ William E. Callis,’ of Nantucket, Captain Smith. Fifty 
kittens were received on board the schooner as part of 
the assorted cargo. On the voyage very rough weather 
was experienced. At first the tars attributed the rapid 
succession of gales to the comet; but one old sailor told 
the crew that it was nothing outside the vessel that oc- 
casioned the storm; that one cat was enough to send any 
ship to Davy Jones’s locker, and as they had fifty on 
board, not a man of them stood a chance of setting foot 
on dry land again. This was enough for the supersti- 
tious crew, and the cats were immediately demanded of 
By a singular co- 
incidence the storm thereupon abated. The owner of the 
cats has now sued the owners of the vessel for damages, 
laying the value of the cats at 50 dolls. a piece, or 2500 
dolls.” 

Jack, it is well known, has his many supersti- 
tions, but this referring to Maltese cats is not one 


of the number. 

It being in my power to say that there has not 
been any vessel at Malta of the name of the 
“ William E. Callis,” the “ fifty kittens” could not 
have been shipped “as part of her assorted cargo” 
—the “very rough weather on the voyage” could 
not have been “ experienced” — the old tar could 
not have told the sailors that “ one cat was enough 
to send any ship to Davy Jones’s locker” —the 
crew could not have “demanded the cats of the 
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captain . be e, up and —— : in - At- fAinor Queries. 
lantic—the “singular coincidence’ when this was a : a 
done “ of the storm thereupon abating,” could not » tye _ England. — Is there any 
have occurred : and, finally, of the whole story it authority | norte ae existence of a legend similar to 
may be written, “si non e vero, e ben trovato.” | that of Ginevra in Rogers's Italy in any English 
’ W. W. | family, and in which ? G. W. 
Malta, } 


| Soliman and Perseda.” —Dr. Hawkins asserts 

Plagiarism. — The writer of an article in a late | that “Shakespeare has frequently quoted passages 
number of The Atheneum, on “City Poems,” G, | out of this play.” Now, as the lay was printed 
Alex. Smith quotes several passages which ex- | in 1599, a column of “N. & Q.” would be well 
press ideas supposed to be taken from the works occupied with a list of these quotations, which 
of other poets. might be useful in ascertaining the dates of some 

The following extract from the Life of Sir | of Shakespeare's plays. Soliman and Perseda has 
Walter Scott shows that he is not the only lite- | been reprinted separately, and is also in Hawkins’s 
rary man who casts old ideas into a new mould. | Origin of the English Drama, 1773, so that any 
The Waverley Novels were highly admired by | reader could easily obtain a copy of it. C. (1.) 
Byron; he never travelled without them. of : . 

“ ‘They are,’ said he, to Captain Medwin one day, ‘a Acton. — In 1654 the will of Edward Acton 
library in themselves—a perfect literary treasure. I could | Was proved in Dublin, his father, mother, and 
read them once a year with new pleasure.’ During that | brother being then alive. He was son of Edward, 
morning he had been reading one of Sir Walter's novels, | and brother of Thomas Acton, and a deposition on 


, / . sa following criticism: * How dif ~~ > wan : 
and delivered the following criticism : * How difficult it is | behalf of his father was made (in order to obtain 


to say anything new ! Who was that voluptuary of anti- 


© “ > ~ ‘ ” rr 

quity who offered a reward for a new pleasure? " Perhaps | probate) by Alles Acton als Coventry. The 
all nature and art could not supply a new idea. This | 4rms borne by Edward Acton were, Gules, 2 
page, for instance, is a brilliant one; it is full of wit. | lions pass., and 9 cross crosslets fitchée, argent. 
But let us see how much is original. This pass Bes oon Can any of your correspondents dovetail these 
: ordship. * comes fro Shakespeare ; s ix . . . 5 . 

tinued his Lordship, * comes from Shakespeare; this on | Actons into any branch of the English family of 
mot from one of Sheridan’s comedies; this observation th a ‘ ,9 5 Y S M 
from another writer; and yet the ideas are new moulded, © same name! — 
and perhaps Scott was not aware of their being pla- . . ‘ , e _ 
giarisms. It is a bad thing to have a good memory.’ ‘1 Highbor Lace. — Could any of your readers 


should not like to have you for a critic, observed Captain | Offer a suggestion concerning the probable mean- 

Medwin, ‘Set a thief to catch a thief, was the reply.” | ing of the inscription referred to in the following 
Axiquts. | brief account ? 

Wigtoun. — om brooch, richly enamelled, and jew- 

, elled with about fifty rubies, has a St. Andrew's 

Erasmus and Sir Thomas More.—The follow- cross worked in white and ‘blue enamel, with a 
sort of love-knot encircling it; and underneath 
this cross is a motto worked in white enamel. 
The motto consists of two words, “nIGHBoR 
Lace.” A slight curve or curl in the enamel 
tracery renders it doubtful whether the third 
letter is o instead of g, in which case the inscrip- 
tion would be “uiouspor Lace”: but the first 
supposition is believed to be the correct one. 

On the golden back of the brooch are engraved, 
with the date 1751, the names of two persons, one 
of whom is designated “ Lady Patroness.” 

The owner has entirely failed in the attempt to 
discover what is the meaning of the inscription, or 
the history and purport of the brooch itself, 

Hicupor Lace. 


ing anecdote has been related of the celebrated 
Erasmus. ‘The argument reductio ad absurdum 
was used by him against Sir Thomas More's (then 
Lord High Chancellor) Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. 

Erasmus had been staying on a visit at Sir 
Thomas More’s; a long conversation took place 
between them on this subject. Sir Thomas, de- | 
claring his unshaken belief in it, quoted the words 
“Crede quod edes et edes.” On Erasmus leaving 
to return home, Sir Thomas sent his servant and 
a couple of horses to convey his guest home. The 
servant rode one and Erasmus the other: but in- 
stead of sending back the two horses, Erasmus | 
kept one of them and sold it, and to show his wit 
and disbelief of the doctrine in dispute, he sent 


back the following sarcasm to Sir Thomas : Inscription at Bowness. — As a visitor to these 
© Weane meministi parts, in last June, I observed the following cu- 

Quod nuper dixisti rious inscription painted on one of the arches of 

De Corpore Christi, the church at this place, Bowness. On inquiring 


Crede quod edes et edes? of the clerk as to what it alluded, he informed me 
“ Sic tibi rescribo 


De tuo Palfrido that the Phillipsons originally were the great 
Crede quod habes et habes.” landholders here, and that Christopher was one of 
R. R. F, | the royalists in Charles's time. ; ‘ 
Havering Parsonage. I copy it verbatim: the church is whitewashed, 
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like most country churches, and the inscription is 
in Gothic characters, in black paint. 

“Hic est ille dies renovante celebrior anno ..... 
Quem facit et proprio signat amore Deus. . . .* Chiris- 
toferus Philipson, Junior, Generosus, 1629.” 

Perhaps some of your readers can give a more 
satisfactory account of what struck me as being a 
singular inscription for the walls of a church than 
I have been able to obtain from any of the parties 
to whom I have spoken concerning it here. 

JULFATCH. 

Bowness, Windermere. 


W. S. Landor’s Ode.—Can any of your classical 
readers inform me what incident W. S. Landor 
refers to in the last two lines of the second stanza 
in the following ode, which was written “on 
hearing that the last shell fired at Inkermann had 
blown to pieces the horse of Major Paynter, com- 
manding the artillery” ? — 

« Perfusa quanto sanguine Hyems tepet 
Britannico de fonte! Virilium 
Semper fuisti victimarum 
Prodiga, Taurica Chersonese. 
“ Quis vulneratum deferet auribus 
Nuper relictz celsi animi virum ? 
Pallebit ut conjux sub Hamo 
Vipereo moritura morsu.” 
W. 
Hull. 


“ The Nine Gods.” — 


“ Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the Nine Gods he swore: 


“ By the Nine Gods he swore it.’ 
Macau! Ly’s Ballads, 
Will some one of your classical correspondents 
tell me who and what they were? I presume 
they were peculiar to Etruria, but have not been 
able to obtain any distinct information respecting 
them. S. S. S. 


Swartz, the Missionary. — A great favour will 
be conferred by pointing out to me the volume 
and page in Lord Wellesley’s Dispatches or Cor- 
respondence, in which he bears a high testimony in 
favour of Swartz, as a most useful and effective 
mediator with the native princes in cases of ex- 
treme difficulty. Crericus (D.) 


St. Peter as a Trojan Hero.— Gibbon, in a 
note on his Decline and Fall, chap. xv., says : 

“ According to Father Hardouin, the monks of the 
thirteenth century, who composed the 22neid, repre- 
sented St. Peter under the allegorical character of the 
Trojan hero.” 


To what composition does this allude? I 
quote from the edition of 1788. 3. Ds 


[* The passage omitted does not seem to have been ac 
curately transcribed. — Ep. } 








Epigram by Sir Walter Scott.— On turning 
over the Catalogue of Sir Walter Scott's Library 
at Abbotsford, edited by Cochrane, and published 
by the Abbotsford Club, I noticed the following : 

“Room, Cuar.tes. — Herculaneum and other Poems; 
with MS. Epigram by Sir Walter Scott.” 

Can any of your readers furnish a copy of this 
epigram, with any particulars respecting this work 
and its author. An Op Supscriper. 


Sienhoh, a Chinese Bird.—In the recently pub- 
lished Life in China, by the Rev. W. C. Milne, I 
find the following extraordinary statement. It 
refers to a mode of self-destruction, in vogue with 
the aristocracy of China; which, if not to be re- 
jected as fabulous, deserves to be recorded for its 
ingenuity : — 

“ There is a bird called the Sienhoh, on the crown of 
whose head there is a beautiful scarlet tuft of down, or 
velvet skin, to which, the natives believe, the poison of 
the serpent it is fond of eating determines. This downy 
crest is often formed into a bead, and that bead is con- 
cealed in the ornamental necklaces of the high officers 
for a suicidal purpose, in case of imperial displeasure, 
which (as report goes) is easily effected by merely touch- 
ing the venomous bead with the tip of the tongue, when 
death follows instantly.” 

Can any reader establish, by argument or evi- 
dence, the truth or falsity of this assertion? How- 
ever disposed we may be to assign it to the class 
of vulgar errors, it ought not, without inquiry, to 
be pronounced ridiculous and impossible. 


J. H. G. 


Sandlins. — From a local newspaper of a few 
weeks old I cut out the following paragraph : 

“ The ‘ Sandlins.’ — For some nights during the week 
our juveniles have enjoyed excellent sport on the land- 
side of the Annat Bank catching sandeels. On Wednes- 
day there was more than the usual turn out of old and 
young, armed with every kind of instrument that could 
be applied to turn over the sand; and hearty was the 
laughter, but rude the imprecations, as the slippery and 
lively denizens of the deep eluded the grasp, and slipped 
through the sand with the rapidity of lightning. The 
beds were actually swarming with fish, and many a 
basket and pitcher was so well filled that the captors had 
difficulty in carrying their prey home.” 

Would you, if in your way, inform me if the 
sandlins, or rather sandeels, for I am inclined to 
suppose that sandlins is a corruption, is that de- 
scription of little fish so well known and so much 
valued in the metropolis under the name of white- 
bait, and jocularly supposed by a writer of the 
day to have no inconsiderable influence over the 
ministerial policy for the time being, in conse- 
quence, as it is observed, of Ministers partaking 
largely of the dish at the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. ‘True it is, and of verity, it is universally 
admitted that food for the body physical ex- 
ercises a certain power over the mind, and who is 
there so bold as to contend that our future rela- 
tions with foreign powers, and the course adopted 
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towards our colonies, may not be influenced by 
the description of fish sauce served up at the 
Cabinet dinner given at the “ Plough” at Black- 
wall, or upon the quality of the whitebait which 
that renowned restorateur, Lovegrove, sends to 
table on that occasion. In conclusion, would 
you or any of your corre pon idents inform me if 
the sandlins of the journal from which I quote, 
the sandeels which in my younger days I hunt ed 
through sublous fields by the sea shore, and the 
whitebait which in my middle-aged days I have 
saten in common with all civilised persons, with 
no little gusto, at the “ Artichoke” or “ Plough,” 
in the parish of Poplar, are one and the same 
thing ? 4 
Arbroath. 


Portrait of an Irish Prelate. —1I have now be- 
fore me an artist’s proof impression of a half- 
length portrait of (I think) an Irish prelate. The 
painting, I know, was by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
about the year 1827; and the er igraving was exe- 
cuted shortly after by Mr. Thomas Lupton. Can 
you give me the prelate’s name, which I am 
anxious to ascertain? Ihave consulted Williams’ 
Life and Correspondence of Lawrence without 
success. ABHBA. 


Pythagoras. — Madame De Stat, in her Ger- 
many, Part iii. chapter x. says that — 
1 that the planets were pro- 
portionably at the same distances as the seven chords of 
the lyre; and it is affirmed that he predicted the new 
planet which has been discovered between Mars and 
Jupiter.” 

Can this last statement be supported from any 
ancient author ? Unepa. 


“Pythagoras maintain 


Philadelphia. 


Smith of Northamptonshire. — Colonel William 
Smith was born at Newton, near Higham Ferrars, 
in Northamptonshire, Feb. 2, 1655. In or about 
the year 1675 he was at the royal city of Tangier, 


in Africa, and according to a tradition in the 
family, was at one time in command of that ap- 
pendage of the British crown. 

On November 26, 1675, Colonel Smith was 
married at Tangier to Martha, the daughter of 
Henry Tunstall of Putney, in the county of 


Surrey, England, 


returned to London. In June, 1686, he was at 


Yough Hall in Ireland, the residence of Sir 
Eustace Smith. During the same summer he 


sailed for New York, and became an inhabitant | 


of that province. Colonel Smith occupied a dis- 
tinguished position in the government of New 
York ; he was the Chief Justice of the colony, and 
President of his Majesty’s Council for several 
years. A large estate on Long Island, near the 
city of New York, was granted. to Colonel Smith 
by the crown, and erected into the manor of St. 


In or about the year 1683 he | 
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Georges, which is in great part held by his de- 
scendants at the present day. 

Colonel Smith had sisters, Jeane, Elizabeth, 
and Susannah ; the first was married to Nathaniel 
Lodington, the second to John Erlisman, who was 
Consul at Tangier about the year 1679. The 
arms borne by Colonel Smith were a chevron, 
sable, between three griffins’ heads, erased, of the 
same, ona field, argent. Can anyone of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” give information of Colonel Smith's 
family, and whether any branches of the same 
still exist in England? And also as to what ca- 
pacity, civil or military, he was in at Tangier, and 
whether he was related to Sir Eustace Smith of 
Yough Hall, Ireland ? Ss. 

New York. 

Sacheverell.— Sir John Blennerhassett (ob. 
Nov. 14, 1624) left three daughters and co-heirs, 
of whom the eldest, Dorothy, married Francis 
Had 
they more than one child? Major Edward Ri- 
chardson married ——, daughter and heiress (or 
co-heiress) of Mr. and Mrs. ‘Sacheverell, as I be- 
He appears to have been the owner of 
Legacorry, afterwards called “ Rich Hill” after 
the Restoration. He was ancestor of the present 
family of Richardson, of Rich Hill. Could this 
Major Richardson have been a grandson of the 
Rev. John Richardson of Levallaglish als Low- 


gall, co. Armagh, who died Sept. 25, 1635? And 
if not, who was he ? Y. S. M. 


Solidus. — On the title-page of a most beautiful 
ey | of the first edition of the French Testament, 
by Le Fevre, “ Imprimé a Basle, l'an mp.xxv., 
inscribed : 

“ Emptus Lugduni i 
Anno M.D.XXXI. 

If any of your readers can inform me of the 
value of a solidus, I shall feel greatly obliged. The 
volume is a thick small 8vo., beautifully printed 
on fine paper; and, according to the usual price 
of books at that period, especially if prohibited, 
the value would have been about a French crown. 

GerorcGe Orror. 

Arms, — Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

identify the following arms in a church in Dur- 


is 


n itinere versus Bimtigas. 
30 Solidis.” 


ham? Az. a fess arg. between three stags, courant, 
or; crest, a stag’s head, erased, or. I. H. a.pv. 
1777? F. T. 


Ancient Map of Ireland.— A friend of mine 
purchased some time since a map, of the authen- 
ticity of which I have strong doubts; it purports 
to be “ Engraved from the original copperplate in 
possession “of John Corry, Armagh, where the 
plate was found amongst old copper.” It bears 
date 1572, and ‘is “ supposed to have been made 
for Sir Thomas Smith, Knt., Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Governor of Belfast Castle.” The 
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misplaced geographical details are wonderful, and 
worthy of the Pre-Christian, if not the Pre- 


Adamite era. Lough Derg, for instance, occupies | 


what is now the co. of Tyrone; and its river, in- 
stead of flowing South towards Limerick, prefers 
the eastern and shorter route to Downpatrick ! 
Are any of your correspondents acquainted 
with this map ? Y. S. M. 


John Frere, or Fryar, took the degree of M.D. 
at Cambridge, 1555, subscribed the Roman Ca- 
tholic articles the same year, and took a part in 
the Physic act kept before Queen Elizabeth at 
Cambridge, August, 1564. He appears to have 
been the son of a physician of the same name who 
died 1563, and he is noticed in Tanner’s Bibi. 
Brit. We shall be glad to be informed where he 
practised, and when and where he died. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorzr. 


Cambridge. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Rev. Edward William Barnard, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, s.a. 1813, M.A. 1817, died at 
Dee Bank, Chester, January 10, 1828. In the 
notice of his death in the Gentleman's Maguzine, 
xeviii. Part i. p. 187., he is described as of 
Brantinghamthorp, Yorkshire. In a Miscellany, 





without date, we observe a notice of Fifty Select 
Poems of Marc Antonio Flaminio, imitated by the 
late Rev. E. W. Barnard, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Can any of yoyr readers furnish 
the date, size, and place of publication of this 
work, or give any other particulars respecting | 
Mr. Barnard? C. H. & Tuompson Coorsr. 


[ This work was edited by the Ven. Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, M.A., and printed by J. Fletcher, Chester, 8vo. 1829. 
Following the title-page is a lithograph inscription on 
Mr. Barnard’s tomb. As only fifty copies were printed 
for sale, we have extracted a few passages from the Me- 
moir prefixed to the Poems. “Mr. Barnard at the time 
of his death, Jan. 10, 1828, had not quite completed his 
thirty-seventh year. His only acknowledged publications 
are Trifles, imitative of the Chaster Style of Meleager (Car- 
penters, 1818, 8vo.), and The Protestant Beadsman (Riv- 
ingtons, 1822, 8vo.). He had projected, however, a 
History of the English Church, not long before Mr. 
Southey’s work on that subject appeared, and had col- 
lected many valuable materials for the purpose. He had 
also, with equal judgment and industry, made numerous 
extracts, memoranda, and references for a far more de- 
tailed Memoir of Flaminio, from a wide range of contem- | 
porary and succeeding authors; and, if it had pleased 
Providence to spare his virtuous and valuable life, he 
would assuredly have attained high literary distinction.” ] 





Donald Campbell. — Where can anything be 
learnt respecting Donald Campbell of Barbreck, 
Esq., who formerly commanded a regiment of | 
cavalry in the service of his Highness the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, the author of A Journey Overland | 
to India, partly by a Route never gone before by any | 


European, in a series of letters to his son, come 
prehending his shipwreck and imprisonment with 
Hyder Ali, and his subsequent negotiations and 
transactions in the East ? 

The copy before me is of the American edition 
printed in 1797, and the work is highly interesting, 
containing particulars such as no father, probably, 
ever before communicated to a son. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


[There is extant, but probably only privately printed, 
An Account of the Campbells of Barbreck from their first 
Ancestor to the present Time, 1844,' by, Frederick William 
Campbell, Esq., son of the Indian traveller. This account 
traces the origin of the family to the fourteenth century, 
and to the house of Argyle. A tit-bit of folk lore may 
here be mentioned in connection with this family. A 
curious relic, consisting of a tablet of ivory, was long 
preserved by the Campbells of Barbreck. It was called 
“ Barbreck’s bone,” and was esteemed a sovereign cure 
for madness. When borrowed, a deposit of 1002 was ex- 
acted to insure its safe return. It is now in the possession 
of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, having been 
presented to it in 1829, by Frederick William Campbell. 
Donald Campbell’s Journey Overland to India was first 
published in London by J. Owen, Piccadilly, 4to., 1796. 
Campbell also published A Letter to the Marquis of Lorn 
on the present Times, 1798, Svo. } 


“ Ere around the huge oak.” —The music of this 
favourite song, in the opera of The Farmer, I 
have always found attributed to Mr. Shield, and 
printed with his name. (See, for instance, in Mr. 
C. Knight's Musical Lib.) Nevertheless it would 
appear that the air must really be the composition 
of Michael Arne. I lately noted the following 
passage in the Recollections of O'Keefe, who wrote 
The Farmer, and is giving an account of its per- 
formance : 


“ Blanchard sung my ‘Ploughboy,’ and Darley my song 
of ‘Ere around the huge oak,’ with great applause. I had 
previously written the latter song, at Mr. Harris’s re- 
quest, for Reinhold, who did Fairfield, to sing in The 
Maid of the Mill, that character having no song. Mi- 
chael Arne had then the conduct of the Covent Garden 
musicals, and set this, with five more I wrote on the same 
occasion. So I thought it now but justice to myself to 
take it into my own piece.” —Vol. ii. 

A. Rorrs. 


[ We have before us a copy of the music of this song, 
entitled “’Ere around the huge Oak, a favorite Song, 
sung by Mr. Darley in The Farmer, a Comic Opera; 
composed by Mr. Shield. London, printed by Longman 
and Broderip, 26. Cheapside. Price 6d.” Mr. O'Keefe 
might have taken this song (that is to say the poetry) 
“into his own piece,” and Mr. Shield might have set it to 
music, as Mr. Michael Arne had before done; and as 
there is no trace of any song by Arne, the probability is 


| that his music did not hit the public taste. But the title- 
| page to the original edition of The Farmer says the music 


was selected and composed by Mr. Shield; and this edi- 
tion has not the song at all,—a fact which seems rather to 
bear out the notion that Shield did not write the music. ] 


“Country Midwife’s Opusculum.” —A medical 
friend of mine having lately purchased an exqui- 
sitely-written manuscript, entitled The Country 
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Midwife’s Opusculum, or Vade Mecum, by Perci- 
val Willoughby, Gent., wishes me to inquire, 
through the medium of your pages, whether it 
has ever been published. Dr. Willoughby died in 
1685, and is buried at Derby. The book relates 
mostly to cases in North Derbyshire, and is the 
production of a well-bred sensible writer. 

J. Eastwoop. 


[This work does not appear to have been published. ] 


Black Money. — In the reign of Edward IIL. a 
statute was passed (9 Ed. III. c. 4.) that black 
money sient 
that “cry.” What was black money ? 

PRESTONIENSIS. 

{The black money was a base coin brought into Eng- 
land by foreigners, and severely prohibited by Edward III. 
Martin Leake, in his [Historical Account of English Money, 
p- 89., says, “It was still the practice of foreigners to 
bring in counterfeit sterling, and base money, as maile 
(Camden’s Remains, art. Money), and Black-maile, sup- 
posed to be of copper. To prevent this, it was enacted 
that no counterfeit money should be brought into the 
realm, upon forfeiture of such money; and that black 
money should not be current.” Consult also Ruding’s 
Annals of Coinage, i. 210—213.] 


Gally Halfpence.—The Act 11 Hen. IV. c¢. 5. 
declares that galiy halfpence shall not be current 
in this realm. What were gally halfpence ? 

PRESTONIENSIS. 

Nagas galley-halfpence were a coin of Genoa, brought 
in by the galley-men, or men that came up in the galleys 
with wine and merchandise, and thence called galley-half- 
pence, broader than the English halfpenny, but not so 
thick, and probably base metal, because two years after- 
wards a statute (13 Hen. IV, cap. 6.) was made to con- 
firm the former law, considering the great deceit, as well 
of the said galley halfpence as other foreign money. — 
Martin Leake’s Historical Account of English Money, 
p. 129, Consult also Ruding’s Annals of Coinage, i, 250—~ 
270.; and Stow’s Survey, edit. 1842, p. 50.] 


Junius and Tremellius. —I possess a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures (with the Apocrypha), bearing on 
an elaborately-illustrated title-page — 

“Biblia Sacra sive Testamentvm Vetvs, ab Im. Tre- 
mellio et Fr. Ivnio ex Hebreo Latiné redditum. Et Tes- 
tamentvm Novvm, & Theod. Béza é Greco in Latinum 
versum. Amsterdami, apud Guiljel. lanssonium cesum, 
clo Ive xxviii.” 


Has this book any value among antiquaries ? 


RK. S. P. | 


[ This work was first published in 1575, and frequently 
———_ It is of some repute among students, and usu- 
ally sells for about 12s. ] 





Replies, 
CHANNEL STEAMER, 
(2™¢ §, iv. 106. 155, 214.) 
A number of curious details relating to the 
early history of steam navigation will be found in 


not be current in the realm after | 





Annals of Glasgow, by James Cleland, two vols. 
8vo., Glasgow, 1816. Tracing the invention 
(vol. ii. p. 393.) from 1785 till the first Comet of 
Henry Bell in 1812, the postea Doctor at p. 396. 
gives a table of its progress on the Clyde from 
1812 to 1816, in which table it appears that 
twenty steam vessels of various dimensions and 
horse power during the four years (to the date of 
the Doctor’s publication) had been built at Port 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Dumbarton, with engines 
of Glasgow manufacture. It lies without our 
question farther than to notice that, according to 
the enumeration of the Doctor's table — 

“No. 2. Elizabeth, launched Noy. 1812, 10 horse power, 
went to Liverpool in 1814. . 

No. 9. Argyle, launched June, 1814, 14 horse power, 
went to London in May, 1815. 

No. 10. Margery, launched June, 1814, 10 horse power, 
went to London in November, 1814. 

No. 13. Caledonia, launched April, 1815, 2 engines, each 
18 horse power, went to London in May, 1816. 

No. 14. Greenock, launched May, 1815, 32 horse power, 

went to Ireland, and then to London in May, 1816, 
Such, —and I recollect of similar in the primitive 
times of steam navigation, all strongly put to- 
gether, and in dimensions, e.g. No. 14., length 
of keel 80 feet, beam 16 ft. 8 in..—were surely ca- 
pable of undertaking voyages in deep-sea sailing, 
though their speed might not quite cope with that 
of those leviathan ships of now-a-days. Their 
success on the Clyde induced — 
“some gentlemen (anté, p. 400-1.) in Dublin to order two 
vessels to be constructed at Greenock to ply as packets in 
the Channel between Dublin and Holyhead, with a view 
of ultimately carrying the mail and on 4th Oc- 
tober, 1816, the Britannia steamboat started from Howth 
Harbour in Dublin Bay at a quarter past 12 o’clock, and 
arrived at Holyhead, a distance of 60 miles, at a quarter 
past 7 p.m., performing the voyage in seven hours. On 
the following day she left Holyhead at a quarter past 
5 p.m, and reached Howth Harbour at one o’clock on the 
following morning, running the distance in seven hours 
and fifteen minutes.” 

The advances in the art on the Clyde from 
1816 to 1822 were great, so that, although Lieut. 
Puttiirs may deserve much praise, his course in 
1822 was comparatively an easy one. 

A very beautiful 4to. volume, pp. 262, entitled 

“ Memorials of the Lineage, Early Life, Education, and 
Development of the Genius of James Watt, by George 
Williamson, Esq., late perpetual President of the Watt 
Club of Greenock. Printed for the Watt Club by Thomas 
Constable, Printer to Her Majesty, mpccctvt.” 
has been privately printed for the members of that 
club, and lately issued to them. It besides con- 
tains fifteen illustrations, in portraits of Watt, 
plans, facsimile letters of his handwriting, &c. It 
may be mentioned, by the way, that the gentle- 
man who collected the materials for this work was 
Mr. Williamson, late Procurator-Fiscal in Green- 
ock; and his son (a minister), who published 
them for the club, died two or three months 
afterwards. As this volume may not readily fall 
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into the hands of the general readers of “N. & 
Q.,” an extract (p. 234.) connected with the sub- 
ject before us may be permissible. Mr. W. says: 


“As British steam navigation had its origin in the 


Clyde at Greenock and Port Glasgow, these places con- | 


tinue to retain unimpaired their acquired precedence in 
this pre-eminent and all-important branch of British in- 
dustry. For the enterprise which made steamboats avail- 
able for purposes of deep-sea navigation, as well as for the 
supply of most of the early Post Office Stations, which 
soon became so serviceable at all points of the British 
coast, this country is indebted to Mr. David Napier (of 
Glasgow). The establishment in 1818 of his steamboat 
communication by means of the Rob Roy, of about 90 tons 
burthen and 30 horse power, to ply between Greenock 
and Belfast, led the way for other and continually ex- 


tending lines of traffic. Mr. (John) Wood of Port Glas- | 


gow soon after built the Talbot of 120 tons, which was 
placed on the station between Holyhead and Dublin. 
This was immediately followed by that enterprise which 
brought upon the station between Greenock and Liver- 
pool an as yet unwitnessed class of steamers. Beginning 
with the Robert Bruce of 150 tons, with two engines of 
Mr. Napier, of 30 horse power each, this Scottish pro- 
prietary at Glasgow and Liverpool has continued, year by 
year since then, to launch steam ships of increasing 
beauty and power, a class of vessels altogether unrivalled, 
and which in their representatives upon the Liverpool, 
Halifax, and New York Mail Station — whose splendid 
line of ships emanates from the same intelligent and 
spirited men — might be considered to have reached the 
highest perfection of which the art of steam naval archi- 
tecture is capable, did not the almost daily production of 
something in both mould and machinery superior to its 
predecessor contradict such a belief. Of this magnificent 
fleet of steam ships, the entire number, with the exception 
of one or two fine specimens from the building yards of 
Messrs, Wood, has been constructed at Greenock by Mr. 
Steele, from whose dockyard the first of this leviathan 
class of vessels intended for the conveyance of large 
numbers of passengers as well as goods was launched in 
1826. This was the United Kingdom, 160 feet in length, 
264 feet beam, with engines of 200 horse power by Mr. 
Napier. This large vessel was considered a prodigious 
step in advance, in her size, power, speed, and the whole 
style of her furnishings and appointments. She started 
from Greenock on her first trip on 29th July, 1826, with a 
hundred and fifty passengers on board, and circumna- 
vigated the whole of the north and part of the west of 
Scotland, on her way to Leith, performing the distance, 
789 miles, in what was considered the incredibly short 
space of sixty-five hours, deducting stoppages. The cost 
of her construction was said to have been 40,0004 So 
great had been the increase of steam vessels up to this 
time, that in this year, 1826, there were upwards of 
seventy belonging to the Clyde, and upwards of fifty be- 
longing to the Mersey, a great proportion of the entire 
number having been supplied by the dockyards of the 
former river.” 

The great father of the steam-engine, James 
Watt, had had his own doubts with regard to the 
practicability of his invention in its application to 
navigation. It is now curious to refer back to a 
passage from his letter to Robert Cullen, Esq., 
Edinburgh, dated Birmingham, April 24, 1790: 

“We conceive (he diffidently says) there may be con- 
siderable difficulty in making a steam engine to work 
regularly in the open sea, on account of the undulatory 
motion of the vessel affecting the engine by the vis 








inertia of the matter; however, this we should endeavour 
to obviate as far as we can.” 

He had afterwards the opportunity of a trial of 
his engineering skill in two little river boats, the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince of Orange, built 
for a company at Greenock in 1815 or 1816, by 
Mr. James Munn, with two steam engines of four 
horse power each, contracted for, and made by 
Boulton and Watt at Soho, and fitted up on 
board by Soho workmen. In 1816 the mecha- 
nician on his last visit to his native place along 
with his friend Mr. Walkinshaw of Greenock, 
made a trip in one of these vessels from Greenock 
to Rothesay, and back to Greenock (a distance 
in all of about forty miles), which occupied the 
greater portion of a whole day. 

“ Mr. Watt entered into conversation with the engineer 
of the boat, pointing out to him the method of backing the 
engine. With a foot-rule he demonstrated to him what 
was meant. Not succeeding, however, he at last, under 
the impulse of the ruling passion, threw off his overcoat, 
and putting his hand to the engine himself, showed the 
practical application of his lecture. Previously to this 
the back stroke of the steamboat engine was either un- 
known or not generally acted on.” — Memorials, p. 233. 

No information is given whether his old doubts 
had been removed, but by this experiment with 
engines from his own shop, he must have been 
considerably convinced. 

It is a pleasing reminiscence of youth to have 
watched with much anxiety the trips of the first 
Comet * of Henry Bell in 1812, as she wended 
her way on the watery element. The wonder ex- 
cited hundreds of people every day to line the 
banks of the Clyde as she passed to and fro in 
what were supposed her perilous journeys. Public 
confidence, however, gradually took effect in the 
safety of the invention. No class of people had 
so much antipathy to it as the Highland boatmen, 
who represented their craft as “ sailin’ by the Al- 
michty’s wun’, that, by the Teevil’s wun'™ (wind). 
The first long voyage I had the hardihood to risk 
was to the island of Iona, about 1817. She was 
a vessel of considerable draught of water we em- 
barked in, but with small steam-engine power. 
The weather was rather boisterous, and after 
tedious progress and much buffeting we reached 
Campbeltown, by which time the stock of fuel had 
become seriously diminished. Resting there a 
few hours a consultation was held among the pas- 
sengers whether or not to proceed. With the 
help of good rigging it was judged we might ride 
the storm and see the renowned Iona; but the 
wind blew so unmercifully, that after several hours’ 
tossing we were glad to put back to Campbeltown. 
On our landing the fishermen severely reproached 





* I think it was in 1811 the great celestial comet ap- 
peared, which may have suggested the name to Bell. 
The engine lies in the ruins of the Polytechnic Institution, 
the whole buildings of which were destroyed only a few 
days since by fire,” 
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our captain (who was only a river sailor) for his 
timidity, as, according to their tradition, “ no one 
had ever been known to be drowned going to that 
holy place,” which, if true, is certainly not a little 

remarkable. 
In after life I frequently met with Henry Bell, 
the sharp features of whose countenance, and 
uick glance of whose eye, left an impression on 
e memory not soon to be effaced. G. N. 





It may not be out of place, or uninteresting to 
some of your readers, to record the earliest efforts 
of steam navigation at this rising port, where now 
are stationed some of the finest steamers afloat, — 
the magnificent fleets of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental, and Royal Mail Companies, and those of 
the late General Screw Company, now the Eu- 
ropean and American and Australian line of 
steamers,—many of which rendered such good 
service as transports during the late Russian war. 
The steamers of the Southampton and Isle of 
Wight Company were the first established here, 
~y to the formation of our docks or railway. 

ut tradition reports that previous to this event, 
a steamer known as the “Thames,” afterwards 
employed in the Isle of Wight service, came up 
the Solent, and off Swanage was chased by pilots, 
who put out to her relief, imagining her to be a 
ship on fire. In June, 1820, the “ Prince Co- 
burg” commenced plying between here and 
Cowes, followed in a year or two by the “ Thames” 
before mentioned. The first Channel Island 
Steamers (the mail service of which is performed 
here) were the “ Ariadne” and the “ Lord Beres- 
ford” (the former from this place, the latter from 
Portsmouth), which commenced running about 
1825. The question, “ Who built the first navi- 
gable steamer?” is an interesting one, and de- 
serves inquiry. In Stevenson’s Civil Engineering 
of North America, I find the following : 

“Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
actual invention of the steam boat, there is no doubt that 
steam navigation was first fully and successfully intro- 
duced into real use in the U.S. of America, and that 
Fulton, a native of N. America, launched a steam vessel 
at New York in 1807; while the first successful experi- 
ment in Europe was made on the Clyde in the year 
1812 (?), before which period steam had been during four 
years generally used as a propelling power in the vessels 
navigating the Hudson.” — P. 116. 

In Tredgold’s Steam Engine, edited by Wool- 
house, ed. 1838, there is given a sketch of this 
first steamer, and some interesting particulars as 
to her formation. She is there described as the 
“Comet,” “the first steamboat in Europe con- 
structed by Mr. Henry Bell of Glasgow for the 
Clyde river, in 1811.” I append a part of her 
owner's first circular : 

“ Steam passage Boat, the Comet, between Glasgow, Green- 
ock, and Helensburgh, for Passengers only. 

“The Subscriber having at much expense fitted up a 











handsome Vessel to ply upon the river Clyde, between 
Glasgow and Greenock, to sail by the power of wind, air, 
and steam, he intends the Vessel shall leave the Broomie- 
law on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, about mid- 
day, or at such hour thereafter as may answer from the 
state of tide,” &c. 

What improvements have since taken place in 
the construction of steam vessels, and the appli- 
cation of the screw propeller to vessels of the 
greatest magnitude! What strides has science 
made within the past half century in this one de- 
partment alone! I trust that other of your cor- 
respondents may be induced, with your permission, 
to follow up this subject with reference to other 
ports. A fund of information may thus be ga- 
thered not easily accessible from ordinary sources, 
which will, I think, amply repay the labour ex- 
pended in the research, Henry W.S. Tarxor. 


Southampton. 


STAW, STAWED. 
(2 S, iii, 383, 470-1.; iv. 116, 138.) 


These words, as thus pronounced, are, I believe, 

uite unknown in the West Riding Dales; nei- 
ther, as far as I can discover, do they occur in the 
Craven, Westmorland, or Cumberland dialects. 
In Lancashire, according to the veritable au- 
thority of old ‘Tim Bobbin, to s/aw is “ to be resty 
—will not go;” but this is not exactly the ex- 
pression whose meaning is discussed by your cor- 
respondents. That expression is synonymous with 
our to stow; and, to be stowed is to be muddled, 


—at one’s wit’s end with variety or difficulty of 


work, to be surfeited or overdone in any way. 
“ Awe’s in a stew” is the Cumbrian form, and 
signifies “I am perplexed which way to turn 
amidst all this confusion.” : 

Then there is another cognate expression, com- 
mon in the North, and alike in meaning with one 
of the senses of the Cumbrian stew, namely s/our 
or stoor, which is applied to any tumult, stir, or 
commotion, but whose literal signification is dust ; 
or rather, as Jamieson remarks, dust in motion, 
whence our vulgarism “kicking up a dust,” for 
creating a disturbance. 

Now, although our stow or stowed are evidently 
identical in acceptation with your correspondents’ 
staw and stawed, I cannot persuade myself that the 
latter, wherever in use, or any of the above terms, 
have the slightest connection with stall and stalled. 
These latter are expressions not commonly em- 
ployed in those parts, at least, of the North, to 
which I have referred,—our legitimate designation 
of the more polite stall, whether for horses, cows, 
or other cattle, being boose (Icel. bi, domus, habi- 
taculum ; Dan. bo, by; A.-S. by, bye; Su. baas ; 
Norw. bu, bue, pecus, boves; Scot. and Welsh, due; 
Gr. Bovs; Lat. bos, bubulcus). When, however, 
with an affectation of being “ varra foine,” we call 
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a boose a stall, the word is uniformly pronounced 
amongst us, somewhat broadly indeed, but with- 
out the smallest indication of any design on the 
part of the speaker, as far as I have heard, to de- 
prive the terminal letters of the fullest sound of 
which they are susceptible. 

Stall is the Icel. stallr; Dan. stald; A.S. steal, 
steal, stal; Finn. talli, which with Germ. stelle, 
locus, statio ; Sanse. stala ; also Icel. stéll; Germ. 
stuhl; Dan. stol; M. G. stols, sella ; and Eng. stool, 
may all be referred to Icel. a std, stare, erigi. 

But stow and stew I would connect with Icel. 
stia, difficult or troublesome work; Germ. stau- 
chen, to Poss, jolt, shake ; stauche, a tossing, jog- 
ging; Dan. stéi, noise, racket, confusion; stiéde, to 
push, offend, hurt: Dan. stide paa grund is to run 
aground, to bring to a stand-still; and at stide 
umkuld is to throw down, to turn topsy-turvy. 

Stew, dust, is the Germ. staub, and Dan. stiv ; 
Germ. stauben is to dust, to raise dust, to drive out 
or away, and séiiubig is dusty. 

Stoor or stour may, without doubt, be imme- 
diately referred to Icel. styrr, turba, bellum, con- 
tentio; with which compare Pers, stiz, pugna, 
dissidiz ; A.-S. styrian, movere, excitare, turbare, 
and styrung, tumultus, seditio; M. G. staurran, 
movere ; Germ. stiren, turbare, prepedire, in- 
— interpellare ; stirung, perturbatio, impe- 

imentum, and s/jrrig, morosus: Dan. forstyrre, 
turbare, vastare ; and Eng. stir. 

It is almost needless to observe that by the Jce- 
landic I mean the Dénsk ttinga, Norrena, or Old 
Norse language, to which, as the parent of the 
various forms of speech prevalent amongst the 
wide-spread Gothic race, the etymology of the 
Anglo-Saxon portions of our own may, in most 
cases, be ultimately referred. Wa. Marruews. 





In Brockett’s Glossary of North Country Words, 
to staul or stall is explained, “ to fill to a loathing, 
to surfeit ;" and the participle staud is interpreted 
“cloyed, saturated, overloaded, fatigued. Pro- 
perly stalled, surfeited.” In Sternberg’s North- 
amptonshire Glossary, “to stall” is “to founder, 
or become fixed, as a waggon in a boggy road.” 

Wilbraham's Cheshire Glossary has the follow- 
ing article, in which the etymology of the word is 
mistaken: “To staw, to stay. A cart stopped in 


a slough, so as not to be able to proceed, is said | 
In the Craven Glossary, staud or | 


to be stawed.” 
stawd is explained by cloyed: it is added, that 
“‘when a horse refuses to draw, we say, t’ yaud’s 
staud.” In Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary, stalled 
is “ surfeited, cloyed, disgusted :” and Mr. Hun- 
ter quotes, in illustration of the word, the verses 
of Shakspeare : 
“ A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 
On abject arts and imitations, 
Which out of use and stalled by other men 


Begin his fashion.” 
Julius Cesar, Act IV. Sc. 1. 


| But the word here is séaled, not stalled; and its 
| meaning is, “ regarded as stale or common.” L. 


NOTES ON REGIMENTS, 


(2™ S. ii. iii. passim.) 

The following account of the battle of Bunker 
| Hill, the first severe struggle of the American 
tevolution, in which the 35th Royal Sussex suf- 
fered so severely, is taken from a pamphlet pub- 
lished at Exeter in 1782, entitled The Case of 
| Edward Drewe, late Major of the Thirty-Fifth 
Regiment of Foot, and was written by Lieutenant 
Simcoe, who as an officer in later years became 
well known in the service. The date is June, 
1775: 

“On the 17th of this month the first act of civil com- 
motioncommenced. The ship I was in was at sea, but at 
a distance we heard the sound of cannon, and at midnight 
saw two distinct columns of fire ascending. In this horrid 
state, well knowing we were the last of the fleet, ignorant 
whether Boston or some hostile town was in flames, 
were we kept for two days. When we anchored we saw 
Charlestown burnt to ashes, and found our army had been 
engage; that our troops were victorious, but that the 
victory was ruinous to our best soldiers, and particularly 
so to our officers, ninety-two of whom were killed and 
wounded. ‘The loss fell heavy on the flank companies of 
our regiment. Drewe commanded the light infantry; 
exerting himself, at the head of that fine company, he re- 
ceived three shots through him, one in the shoulder, 
one in the beard of the thigh, the other through his 
foot. He also received two contusions, and his shoulder 
was dislocated. Massey is shot through the thigh, but 
says it is as well to be merry as sad. Poor Bard was the 
third officer of the company; he was killed, speaking to 
Drewe. His dying words were, ‘I wish success to the 
35th; only say I behaved as became a soldier.’ The ser- 
geants and corporals of this heroic company were wounded, 
when the eldest soldier led the remaining five in pursuit of 
the routed rebels. The grenadiers equalled their brethren, 
and, I fear, were as unfortunate. The brave and noble 
spirited Captain Lyon is dangerously wounded, and to 
aggravate the misfortune, his wife, now with child, a 
most amiable woman, is attending on him. Both his 
lieutenants were wounded. The loss we have sustained 
in the most warm and desperate action America ever 
knew, draws tears from every eye interested for brave 
and unfortunate spirits. Had I time to enumerate to you 
the many instances which the soldiers of our companies, 
alone, afforded the most generous exertions of love, fidelity, 
and veneration for their officers, and of the glowing, yet 
temperate resolutions of these officers, your tears would 
be those of triumph, and you would confess that in war 
alone human nature is capable of the most godlike exer- 
tions. I think you will believe me abstracted from 
friendship, when I say that I never heard of more courage 
and coolness than Drewe displayed on that day; and his 
spirits are even now superior to any thing you can con- 
ceive. 

“ State of the Light Company of the 35th. 

“ Boston Camp, June 30, 1775. 

“In the field June 17, 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, | volun- 
teer, 2 serjeants, 1 corporal, 1 drummer, 30 privates — 
total 38. 7 

“ Killed — Lieutenant Bard, John Baxter, Alexander 
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Douglas, Edward Driver, William Jones, Joseph Nicholls, 
Edward Odiam, David Sharp, Samuel Smallwood, John 
Size — total 10. 

“ Wounded — Captain Drewe, Lieut. Massey, Volunteer 
Madden died of his wounds, Serjeants Knowles and Poul- 
ton, Corporal Nodder, Drummer Russ, Thos. Adams died 
of wounds, Richard Binch died of wounds, Peter Collier, 
Abraham Dukes, Richard Edny died of wounds, Timothy 
Henry, William James, Joseph Lucas, William Langs- 
dale died of wounds, James Morgan, Thomas Payne, 
Daniel Parnell, James Preddy, John Poebuck, Henry 
Rollett, John Rumble, Robert Tomlin, Henry Townshend 
—total 25. 

« —— Unwounded — Ralph Becket, 
William Leary — total 3.” 

May I ask what is known of Major Drewe's 
pamphlet, in which he says he was the “ only son 
of a gentleman family,” and though offered “ by 
his parents every independence to quit the army,” 
still preferred remaining with his corps, and went 
with it to Boston. Major Drewe had the freedom 
of the city of Exeter presented to him in 1775, 
but in 1780 was cashicred by a court martial. 

W 


VN. W. 


ohn Henly, 


Malta. 

BE ag to Watt, Edward Drewe was author of 
Military Sketches, 8yo., 1784. His Case is not_in the 
British Museum. } 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


“ Tuther’s Hymn” (2™ 8. iv. 151.) —In Dr. 
Collyer’s Collection of Hymns (Longman & Co. 
1812), the following note is appended by the 
editor to “ Luther’s Hymn,” which is there ex- 
tended to four verses ; the second of which, “ The 
dead in Christ are first to rise,” and the fourth, 
modified by some subsequent hand, are now found 
in almost all Collections. 

“This hymn, which is adapted to Luther’s celebrated 
tune, is universally ascribed to that great man. As I 
never saw more than this first verse, I was obliged to 
lengthen it for the completion of the subject, and am re- 
sponsible for the verses which follow.” 

Montgomery in his Christian Psalmist ascribes 
the first verse to Luther. I have, however, been 
unable to find any German original, and of course 
am ignorant of the presumed translator. 

Can any of your readers give me information 
respecting the authorship of the following hymns ? 
which I will number in continuation of your cor- 
respondent's list (1" S. xii. 519.) : 

26. “We sing his love who once was slain,” — Row- 
land Hill's Collection. 

27. “ When Israel through the desert passed.” 

28. “ As strangers here below.” — Congregational Hymn 
Book. — : 

29. “Ol mean may seem this house of clay.” 

30. “Thy neighbour? It is he whom thou.” 

31. “ Behold we come, dear Lord, to thee.” — Hiches’ 
Devotions, 

32. “Q God of all compassion.” — Zhrupp’s Select., 
Camb. 
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33. “Jesus exalted far on high.” — Mercer's Select., 
Sheffield. 
34. “ The happy morn is come.” — Bickersteth’s Select. 
35. “ Hark the voice of love and mercy.” 
36. “ Now begin the heavenly theme.” 
87. “O God! my heart is fixed, is bent.” 
38. “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord, be thy glorious name 
adored.” — Salisbury Coil. 
39. “ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” — 
Coghlan’s Select. 
40. “ Oft in sorrow, oft in woe.” — Elliott's Coll. 
4l. “Glory to God on high.” — Toplady’s. 
42. “Come, Holy Spirit, calm our minds.” — Thrupp’s 
Yoll. 
43. 
In reply to your Querists, 1 S. xiw11. 153. 
519., No. 5. is Hart’s, No. 24. is Bowdler’s. 
“Come thou long expected Jesus,” is Charles 
Wesley’s, and was published in his Hymns for the 
Nativity. H. A. 


“Son of God to thee I cry.” — Mercer’s Coll. 


Canonbury. 


“ Kynvyn” not “ Kymyn™ (2"¢ §. iv. 172.) —- 
The name engraved on the horologe of the Earl of 
Essex and Ewe is “James Kynvyn fecit 1693,” 
not Kymyn. E. D. 


“The Merry Bells of England” (2™ S. iv. 29. 
58.) — The changes, in verse, rung upon the 
merry bells of England are rather numerous — 
can lay my hand on the following, which appears 
to correspond pretty closely in sentiment with the 
lines H. refers to. I have not the author's name, 
but the words are set to music published by 
Ransford and Co. 


“The merry bells of England, how I like to hear them 
sound 
The gladsome chime of olden time, that spreadeth joy 
around ; 
They ring from moss-clad steeples, amid the cottage 
band, 
And send their sounds of revelry o’er all our happy 
land. 
“They sound from stately edifice, from many an old 
church tower, 
The rich and poor alike can feel the influence of their 


power. ’ 
To every heart their tones impart fond memory’s dearest 
spells, 
For a Briton’s native music is Old England’s merry 
bells. 


“ Oh, the merry bells of England! their chimes ring loud 
and free, 
To hail again, of land or main, some well-fought vic- 
tory: 
For England’s brave, in honour’s grave, their music 
seems to Say, 
‘The memory of your glorious deeds shall never pass 
away.’ 
“ And oft too ring the village bells, to hail the wedded 
alr, 
When nuptial vows the twain have bound, love’s heart 
and home to share, 
There’s not a sound can e’er resound, in which such 
rapture dwells, 
As in Britain’s native music, Old England’s merry bells. 
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“Qh, the merry bells of England! what rapture fills the 
scene, 
When their joyous peals the day reveals, the birthday 
of our Queen, 
As ’mid their shout the tones ring out, and voices clear 
and gay 
Proclaim a nation’s homage on Victoria’s natal day. 


“Oh! may they sound as time comes round, and fill with 
joy the air, 
On many a happy birthday of Old England’s choicest 


fair ; 

There’s nought a people’s loyalty more truly, clearly 
tells 

Than a Briton’s native music, Old England’s merry 
bells.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Two Children of the same Christian Name in a 
Family (2 S. iv. 207.) — In the preparation of 
my forthcoming volumes, I met with the follow- 
ing instance, as well of the same christian name 
being given to two sons, as of a name of baptism 
being altered at confirmation, which may be in- 
teresting to your correspondent. 

Thomas Gawdy, made a serjeant-at-law in the 
reign of Edward VI., married three wives, and 
had several children by them. Both his eldest 
son by his first wife, and his third son by his third 
wife, were christened Thomas, and both became 
judges. The name of the younger was changed 
at confirmation to Francis, by which he was ever 
afterwards called, and under which he is known 
as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in the reign 
of James I. 

Coke, in his Commentaries upon Lyttleton (3. a.), 
thus refers to it: — 

“If a man be baptized by the name of Thomas, and 
after his confirmation by the bishop he is named John, 
he may purchase in the name of his confirmation. And 
this was the case of Sir Francis Gawdie, late chief-justice 
of the court of common pleas, whose name of baptism was 
Thomas, and his name of confirmation Francis: and that 
name of Francis, by the advice of all the judges, in anno 
36 Hen. 8., he did beare, and after used in all his pur- 
chases and grants.” 





Epwarp Foss. | 
Antiquity of the Family of Bishop Butts (2™ S. | 


iv. 35.) — A pedigree is of little or no value un- 
less it rests on sound evidence, and at least pro- 


bable inference, if not strict legal proof. In | 


E. D. B.’s account of the family of Butts (2™ S. ii. 
17.) he claimed for them an antiquity at Should- 


ham Thorpe in Nortolk, of which he gave no | 


proof, and which the early deeds and Court Rolls, 


&c., to which I have access, give no support. Of 


the descendants of the Shouldham Thorpe family, 
or of the family at Thomage, I did not then, and 
do not now, profess to know much. I confess I 
felt some doubt as to the Tale of Poictiers, think- 
ing that Mrs. Sherwood might have been misled 
by some tradition, or have confounded one battle 
with another; inasmuch as I found it stated by 
Bloomfield, or his continuator, Hist. Norf., vol. vil. 
p. 165., that Sir William Butts of Thomage was 


} 


“slain at Musleburgh Field, 1 Edw. VI. I am 
obliged, however, to E. D. B. for calling attention 
to this point, although it convicts me of careless- 
ness in taking on trust the statement of an author 
without verifying dates. I have in my list of 
sheriffs the name of Sir William Butts for 1562- 
63, but unfortunately trusting to the History of 
Norfolk, killed him some years previously. 

I shall be glad to trace out the Butts pedigree 
correctly, and much obliged to E. D. B. for the 
reference to Camden, respecting Sir W. Butts, as 
I cannot find him mentioned in the Britannia; as 
also for the proof of, or any clue by which to 
trace, the connexion between the Shouldham 
Thorpe and Thomage families. There is no in- 
scription I am told on the altar tomb in Thomage 
church, only the date 1583, with the arms of 
Butts and Bacon. From the register it appears 
Sir William was buried Oct. 3, 1583, and that his 
widow, Jane, the Lady Butts, was buried Oct. 26, 
1593. 

Round the sacramental cup is this inscription : 
“ This is y° gifte of John Bote and Margaret hys 
wife, Ao, 1456.” Query, is this the John Butt, 
Alderman of Norwich, and Sheriff in 1456, men- 
tioned by Mr. W. Matuews (2™ S. iii. 137.) ? 
This discussion may not generally interest the 
readers of “N. & Q.,” but I shall be happy to 
communicate with E. D. B. by letter, and to im- 
part or receive information on the subject. 

G. H. Dasuwoop. 

Stow Bardolph, Downham, Norfolk. 


Misprints (2™ §S. iv. 218.)—A rather droll mis- 
print occurs in a quarto edition of the Prayer- 
Book (in my possession), printed by John Arch- 
deacon, printer to the University of Cambridge, 
1778. By the insertion of a superfluous s, the 
10th verse of the 105th psalm is made to read: 
“Their land brought forth frogs, yea Seven in 
their king’s chambers.” Certainly rather a cir- 
cumstantial account of one of the plagues of Egypt. 

Rost. Barker. 

Regimental Colours (2" §. iv. 172.) — The 
origin of blessing the colours of a regiment dates 
from early times of sacred and profane history. 
The Romans, together with their eagles, carried 
images of their gods at the head of their legions; 
and the Israelites carried the brazen serpent and 
the sacred standard of the Macchabees with the 
Hebrew initial letters of the text (Exod. xv. 11.), 
“ Who is like to thee among the strong, O Lord?” 
Constantine exalted the cross upon the imperial 
labarum, which was borne in all his armies. 
Christian kings, when they went forth to fight 


| against infidels, first received the sacred standard 


at the foot of the altar; and the Church still con- 
secrates the colours of regiments. The intention 
of this pious ceremony is, that soldiers may bear 
in mind that the God of armies, the Lord of Hosts, 
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presides over battle, and can alone give victory ; 
and that the sword and the spear are powerless 
without his blessing. And thus the Church prays 
upon these colours the benediction of Heaven, that 
the sight of them may animate the combatant, and 
support the wounded and dying warrior; that 
they may be ensigns of victory and pledges of 
divine protection. F. C. H. 


Suspended Animation (2™ §, iii. 286.) —- Under 
Aug. 3, 1837, Raikes, in his Journal, mentions the 
horrible death of the Cardinal Somaglia, who re- 
covered from his trance for one moment to put 
away the surgeon’s knife, which had begun the 
preparatory incision before embalming, and then 
died in agony. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Rev. Alex. Lauder (2™ §, iv. 151.) —In my list 
of ministers of Berwickshire, I find this person 
was minister of Merdington in 1698, and he was 
alive in 1719. M. G. F. 


St. Isaac (2™ S. iv. 190.) —The Greeks honour 
three saints of the name of Jsaac. One a con- 
fessor, on May 30; another, bishop of Beth-Se- 
leucia, martyred in Persia with St. Sapor, whose 
feast is on November 30 ; and the most celebrated 
St. Isaac, Archimandrite of Dalmatia, who pre- 
dicted the death of the Emperor Valens. He 
died in the middle of the fifth century, and his 
feast in the Greek calendar is on August 3. It is 
probably to this last St. Isaac that the cathedral 
at St. Petersburg is dedicated. F. C. H. 


West-country “ Cob” (2™ §. iv. 65.) — Devon- 
shire is famed for its cob walls,— cob, so called, 
being the materials with which nine-tenths of our 
rural dwellings and garden walls.are constructed. 

Now this cob-earth, as it is commonly called, 
consists of clay, alum, and silica; and is found 
well mixed together in many localities. And this 
loam, or cob-earth, moistened with water, and well 
mixed with barley-straw, which is well trodden 
into it, is placed by the cob-masons (a separate 
branch of the masonic trade) on a foundation of 
stone-work from 3 feet high or more, to the height 
of 4 or 5 feet above it, for the first layer, or, as it 
is here termed, rase ; which he treads down as it 
advances, and keeps regular on each side, without 
any boards, as Mr. Boys represents ; and this rase 
is left to become dry and hard (having loose straw 
on the top, if the weather is wet) ; and when suf- 
ficiently dry, it is pared smooth on each side, and 
another layer or rase is put on, and so on till the 
walls are of the intended height ; some pieces of 
strong wood being placed on it lengthways, where 
the door or windows are to be cut out. Now 


Chapple’s theory, of deriving cob from the British 
chawp (Ictus), from xorros, ‘is far-fetched; but 
Mk. Bors’s Spanish is farther, and we are not a 
Now we have 


bit nearer the derivation of cob. 








cob used in a variety of ways in Devonshire lingo. 
There is the old gnarled oak, on the old mail 
coach road, at the top of Haldon Hill, known as 
the Cobbed Oak. Then we have the squire’s neat 
little horse, — strong, round, and active, — called 
a cob. Then we have cob-nails for shoes, and a 
cobler to use them. ‘Then one apprentice boy 
cobs another with his knuckles ; and a rough and 
knotted piece of timber is cobbed. Then last year, 
at Dawlish, there were cob-herrings, small fish, 
carried way by cart-loads for manure. There is 
a cob swan (Cygnus), and cobby, (vegetus viridus,) 
Cobweb, and the Sea Cob, at Lyme! 

Ww. Cottyss. 

Haldon House, Exeter. 


“ Teens” (2™ S. iv. 208.)—Muiss tn ner Teens 
is politely informed, that she began her “ teens” 
after completing her twelfth year, and will end 
them with her nineteenth. This is the common 
meaning: but the term may have some pointed 
reference to sad experience in many a tender 
heart—of the other sex ; for teen is an old word, 
from the Anglo-Saxon teon, and means, to kindle, 
to provoke, to afilict, to vex. But the term applies 
to both sexes : — 

“ Our author would excuse these youthful scenes, 
Begotten at his entrance in his teens ; 
Some childish fancies may approve the toy, 
Some like the muse the more for being a boy.” 


Mr. Over Forty. 


Human Ear-war (2™ §. iv. 208.) —In answer 
to J. P., the “nature” of this secretion may be 
found stated in any of the chemical treatises ; but 
it must be looked out under the name of Cerumen. 
Dr. Thomson (Cycl. of Chemistry) says, “it ap- 
pears to consist of stearine, oleine, otine, yellow 
matter soluble in water, uncoagulated albumen, 
coagulated albumen, lactates of lime, and potash 
or soda.” What the “yellow matter” may be is 
unknown ; but certainly the ingredients seem to- 
tally inadequate for the purpose alleged — the 
intoxication of the elephants of Lucknow. If it 
be a fact, it must be added to the three things 
which were wonderful to Solomon, and the fourth 
which he said he knew not—although all the four 
be very clear (as we think) to our modern intel- 
ligence. (Prov. xxx. 18.) ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


Hills of Shilstone: Lady Chichester (2 S. iv. 
210.)— Your correspondent Atrrep T. Ler 
writes, “Sir Robert Chichester married, secondly, 
Mary, dau. of Hill, Esq., of Shilston.” 
Where is the pedigree of the Hills of Shilstone to 
be found ? It is required chiefly to prove or dis- 
prove the connexion of the famous Abigail Hill 
with that family. Henry D'Aveney. 


Family of Ximenes (2™ §. iv. 190.) —I should 
think that Lieut.-Col. Hanmer (formerly M.P. 
for Aylesbury), who succeeded to Bear Ash, after 
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the decease of Sir Moris Ximenes, Knt., in right 
of his wife, only daughter of Sir Moris, and who 
(Col. Hanmer) is still living in Buckinghamshire, 
could give your querist the information he de- 
sires. I believe Gen. Sir D. Ximenes was nephew 


to Sir Moris, who bought the Bear “ Ash” or | 


“Place” mansion, and a small estate in 1780: 
vide Lysons. Sir Moris was an active magistrate, 
and I believe served the office of sheriff for Berks. 


Gen. Sir D. Ximenes resided only a short time at | 


Bear Ash, I presume as tenant to Col. Hanmer. 
R. W. Reavine. 


“ Teed,” “ Tidd” (2™ §. iv. 127.) — Tydd, 
Tidd, or Tide St. Mary, in Lincolnshire, is so 
called because the tide once came up hither. 
Tydd-gout is said to be so called from “tide go 
out.” Tite is the name in Domesday. See His- 
tory of Lincolnshire, by W. Marrat, vol. ii. p. 49. 
Thus the above names may be local. I doubt, 
however, the derivation of Gout or Gowt from 
“go out.” W. H. Lami. 

Fulham. 


Outbreak at Boston in 1770 (2™ S. iii. 426.) — 
my 7 +4 » eT’ 
The event referred to was what is known as “ The 


3oston Massacre.” It was commemorated for | 
several years afterwards by an annual oration. | 


Any history of the United States must be very 

imperfect which does not contain an account of 

it. Captain Preston was tried for murder, and 

acquitted. Unepa. 
Philadelphia, 


Billiards (2™ §S. iv. 208.) —I beg to inform A 
Biruiarp Prayer, that crow is a corruption of 
raccroc*, the French equivalent. The game is 
originally French, and naturally many of its terms 
in England are from the French. 

C. Mansrretp Incizsy. 

Birmingham. 


Inedited Verses by Cowper (2™ S. iv. 4.) —I 
know not upon what authority T. has issued these 


lines as Cowper’s. A reference to James Mont- | 
I 


gomery’s beautiful hymn, “ Jesus I my cross have 
taken,” will satisfy your readers that the com- 
piler of them was no other than a very indifferent 
plagiary. X. A. X. 


Francis Lathom (2™ S. iv. 127.)—A gentleman, 
who was generally called Mr. Francis, lived for 
many years with a farmer in the parish of Fyvie 
in Aberdeenshire. While residing there he pub- 
lished several works of the class referred to, Young 
John Bull, The Mysterious Freebooters, Puzzled 
and Pleased, and others. My informant, one of 
the family with whom he lived, says that when he 
published he did so under the name of Letham or 
Lothian, —most likely a mistake for Lathom. He 


* From raccrocher, to hit upon. (?) 


| 

| died in 1832 or 1833, and is buried in the church- 
| yard of Fyvie. 

He used to receive 400/. per annum, which was 
| remitted to him quarterly from Norwich. He 
| also is remembered to have received 40/. as the 
price of, or profit on, some of his works. At the 
| time of his death he was amusing himself by train- 
ing a few young rustics for the stage, and had 
fitted up a theatre, the dresses and scenery of 
which cost him upwards of 1002. 

He was believed to be the illegitimate son of 
an English peer, and from his income, &c., was 
looked on as a great man in the district. There 
was certainly something mysterious in his history. 
This is probably the person referred to in the 
Query. If your correspondent wishes farther 
particulars, he may obtain my address from the 
| editor, and I shall be happy to reply to any com- 
munication he may favour me with. Y 


Christopher Love (2™ §. iv. 173.) — The fol- 

lowing is a complete list of the scholars of Win- 

| chester bearing this name: 

Andrew, admitted 1662, of Calne, D.C.L., Knt., Master in 
Chancery, Chance. of Sarum. 

Barnaby, 1631, of Winton F.N.C. Apr. 7, 1637-48. 

Barnaby, 1670. 

Christopher, 1620. 

| Edward, 1508, of Dover, F.N.C., 9 March, 1515-7. 

| John, 1395, N. Curry, B.C.L., F.N.C., 1397-16; R. St. 
Leonard’s; V. Adderbury, July 31, 1415; Chiselhurst, 
May 31, 1426; Cranbrook, July 7, 1426. 

John, 1624, of Winton, F.N.C., May 27, 1631; d. 1632. 

John, 1665. 

Joseph, 1634. 

Nicholas of Froxfield, 1583, the Warden. 

Nicholas, 1665. 

Nicholas, 1667. 

Richard, 1532. 

Richard, 1654, 

Robert, 1631, of Winton, F.N.C., Sept. 16, 1638-47. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Prester John (2™ §. iv. 171.) — Marco Polo's 
amusing 7ravels more than once mention Prester 
John. In Mr. Wright's excellent edition (Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library, p. 121.), the learned editor 

| refers those who desire fuller information on the 
subject to M. D’Avezac’s Introduction to the 
| Relation des Mongols ou Tartares par le Frére 
| Jean du Plan de Carpin. B. 


“ Men of the Merse” (2™ S. iv. 57. 156.) —If 
Menyantuss will apply to Mr. Simson, farmer at 
Whitsome Newton, he, I think, will be able to give 
him a copy of Men of the Merse. M. G. F. 


Dunse. 


Sir George Leman Tuthill (2™ §. iv. 150. 217.) 
— Dr. Munk kindly informs us that Sir George 
Leman Tuthill died April 7, 1835 ; and we now 
find that there is a memoir of him in Gent. Mag., 
| N.S. iv. 47. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorsr. 


| Cambridge. 
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Blood that will not wash out (1* & 
sim.) — 

“At Barmborough, a village between Doncaster and 
Barnsley in Yorkshire, there is a tradition extant of a 
serious conflict that once took place between a man and 
a wild cat. The inhabitants say that the fight com- 
menced in an a@jacent wood, and that it continued from 
thence into the porch of the church. It ended fatally to 
both combats ants, for each died of the wounds received. 
A rude painting in the church commemorates the event: 
and (as in many similar traditions) the accidentally 


2° 8. pas- 


propertie s of soap and water 


bloody stains, which all the 
” — Bingley’s Annual Bio- 


have not been able to etlace. 
graphy. 
%. W. Hacxwoop. 
Dring’s List (2™ 8S. iv. 151.) — The original 
papers for these compositions are in the State 
Paper Office, and are very interesting from the 
petitions, &e., of the persons compounding. A 
very useful work might be — ved by arranging 
the names in counties with biogr: aphic al rems arks, 
&e. Such a work has more than once been con- 
te mpl: ited. The names of persons and places are 
most incorrectly printed in the ~~ 
’, H. Lami. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETO. 


Among the most interesting objects to be found in the 
Isle of Man are the inscribed stones, which were formerly 
to be there in very considerable numbers, though 
those numbers have been reduced partly by direct theft, 
partly by their exposure to the influences of a very moist 
climate, and partly by the more destructive influence of 
mischievous and ignorant persons. Of the principal of 
those now existing, a very excellent account has just 
been published in a small quarto volume, entitled The 
Runic and other Monumental Remains of the Isle of Man, by 
the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A.,‘Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Lichfield. The author states that his primary 
object has been to exhibit in its rude character the orna- 
mentation of the Scandinavian Crosses in the Isle of Man, 
and that probably the proper designation of the book 
would be Reduced Rubbings of Runic Monuments. Cer- 
tainly one glance at the illustrations will show how 
earnest have been Mr. Cumming’s endeavours to give 
truthful representations of the objects he has undertaken 
to describe. The same excellent spirit is displayed in 
the letter-press, and the whole work is one well calcu- 
lated to please archeological students, now a very exten- 
sive class. Let us at the same time direct their attention 
to a small unpretending volume, also by Mr. Cumming, 
in which he tells us The Story of Rushen Castle 
Rushen Abbey in the Isle of Man. Mr. Cumming had, in 
these ancient remains, materials which a less judicious 
antiquary would have swollen into a heavy lumbering 
quarto; but, with excellent judgment, Mr. Cumming has 
concentrated instead of diluting his mate rials, and pro- 
duced a little volume which will be read with interest 
by all, but especially by those who visit the Castle 
and Abbey which Mr. Cumming has so pleasantly de- 
scribed. 

While on the subject of antiquities we must call atten- 
tion to a work for which all lovers of such objects are in- 
debted to the Royal Irish Academy. We allude to the 


seen 





and | 





admirably drawn up, and recently published, Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Antiquities of Stone, Earthen, and Vege- 
table Materials in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
by W. R. Wilde, Secretary of Foreign Correspondence to 
the Academy. The work is one most creditable to the 
liberality of the scientific body who undertook the cost of 
its publication, and to the learning and zeal of their 
Foreign Secretary, by whom the task of classifying and 
arranging the Museum, and preparing the Catalogue, has 
been gratuitously undertaken. The book is profusely 
illustrated, and will be found an indispensable handbook 


| to the keepers of the various local museums now scat- 
natural red tinge of the stones has been construed into 


tered throughout the country, and most useful to all the 
secretaries and working-men of our now numerous Ar- 
chological Societies, 

lalking of which Archeological Societies, we may an- 
nounce that another has been added to the list; for, as 
will be seen by our advertising columns, The Kent Ar- 
cheological Society has been duly formed, with the Mar- 
quess Camden for President, and a list of Vice-Presidents 
well calculated to ensure that the important objects for 
which the Society has been established will be zealously 
and judiciously worked out. ‘This being now the case, 
the good taste and right feeling of the Surrey Society 
will, we are sure, lead them at once to abandon their pro- 
jected incursion into Kent, and to content themselves 
with a generous rivalry as to whether the Kent or Surrey 
antiquaries shall best accomplish the important task they 
have undertaken 
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